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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Breeding and Management of Sheep. 


Sir, 

One of your correspondents, who signs himself J. W. M., 
has, in your last Number, expressed some doubts as to cer 
tain points in the breeding of live-stock. The following re- 
marks are rather illustrations of his strictures, than satisfactory 
solutions to the doubts he throws out. They are also to be 
understood as applicable to sheep only, the writer having had 
very little concern in the rearing of any other kinds of our 
domestic animals. 

Storemasters, in their management of mountain sheep, gene- 
rally err two ways. They err in not considering whether there 
is an efficiency in the soil which they occupy to give existence 
and duration to those excellencies which they think their flocks 
should possess, or, in other words, whether there be a capability 
in their pastures to support their exertions in unfolding and per- 
petuating those peculiarities they wish their flocks to be distin- 
gene by. And they err frequently in not duly considering 

ow many bloods centre in the animal they are just entering 
on the experiment with; for the more numerous the mixtures 
are in the race they intend to renovate, the more difficult and 
tedious will be their task of individualizing and purifying a dis- 
tinct breed; and very often before they get the blood simplified 
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from every foreign connexion, some other figure or shape in 
the animal has become more profitable or more fashionable, 
and poor whimsical unsteady man st me! his former ideas 
of excellence or utility in thé animal, adopts another theory of 
erfection; and, as fast as he is able, imposes another form on 
his flocks; and thus subjects the poor creature to feebleness and 
imperfection of shape for a series of years still longer. 

But let us attend to J. W. M.’s suggestions, and they will 
lead us more directly into the subject. ‘ It is truly surprising,’ 
says he, ‘ how little is understood of the principles on which 
‘ it (improvement in the“®reeds of our domestic animals) de- 
* pends, even among intelligent farmers.’ Improvement of 
sheep implies two things: It is either a renovation of the pre- 
sent race to a more profitable or fashionable state than the one 
in which it exists; or it means a transfusing of one breed into 
another, by repeated accessions of nature and qualities, till the 
peculiarities of the one be totally extinguished, and the pro- 
perties of the other fully established. But still, in either pro- 
cess, there is no alteration in the animality or essence of the 
creature. Its component parts are the same; its viscera are 
the same in both states; its organs of digestion and secretion 
are the same. But if the change be to a breed more tender 
and delicate, the operations or functions which these organs 
perform are more languid and feeble, and the flow of animal 
ne less. Where a breed is improved by its own kind, the 
change is effected by this simple process—a selection of those 
for parents in which the wished-for qualities are most conspi- 
cuous, and an expulsion from the stock of those in which they 
are apparently most awanting. If the excellencies to be un- 
folded have been only accidental in the parents, their final esta- 
blishment in the breed will be slow and more difficult; but if 
they have descended to them through several issues, their exist- 
énce, even in the immediate progeny, will be conspicuous, and 
their duration steady and abiding. 

But a change of the breed itself is a more radical alteration 
through the whole system, than the suppression of one, and 
promoting another peculiarity in the same breed; yet it is 
brought about nearly by the same plan, viz. by an yearly ac- 
cession of new principles, from which flow all the properties 
peculiar to the new breed, till every appropriate distinction in 
the old is totally extinguished, in the same way as repeated ad- 
ditions of water to a fixed quantity of wine soon overpower and 
annihilate every vinous quality, till none of the senses can re- 
cognisé the least connexion with the generous liquor: only in 
the former case it is a living subject upon which the experi- 
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ment is made, and the two natures struggle each to retain its 
own individuality; hence Nature cannot produce so perfect a 
work; and a mongrel issue is always inferior. It is inferior in 
shape; it is inferior in constitution ; it easily yields at the pri- 
vations of a hard and severe winter. They are useless for 
breeding from, and, as the grazier expresses himself, they are 
dour (slow) feeders; and the fleece, through all its texture, is 
also quite inferior. It is a tissue of hair and wool, and unfit to 
enter into the composition of any fabric but that of the coarsest 
kind. 

In the same page, J. W. M. says, * In so far as external 
* shape is the thing wanted, one would think that something 
* like scientific arrangement might be followed, if breeders were 
* once agreed upon the shapes best fitted for the purposes 
* wanted.’ Storemasters differ very much about the true figure 
and shape of sheep; but suppose them more unanimous than 
they are, yet every separate pasture varies the shape, weight, 
size and constitution of the animal which pastures it; and 
though all these qualities were adjusted with mathematical ac- 
curacy for a particular soil, yet still it would only be an animal 
adapted exclusively for that soil, and on many others could nei- 
ther thrive nor be productive. 

J. W. M. says, in the same page, ‘ Iam told there is some- 
* thing else to be attended to in crossing than perceptible quali- 
* ties, and that is the soil from which they have been reared. 
* How the soil from which a beast has been reared, can have any 
* influence on his or their offspring, farther than it may have had 
* effect on the shape or constitution, I am at a loss to determine.’ 
Sheep which have been reared and nourished on a particular 
pasture, receive from that pasture every peculiarity which pas- 
ture or soil can give, and with these peculiarities is given a 
tendency to those disorders which the qualities of the soil are 
apt to raise or engender; and if no violent measures are taken 
by the shepherd to enforce the stock to a certain way of pastur- 
ing, all those native instincts and perceptions peculiar to sheep 
in a wild uncontrolled state, will by degrees unfold themselves, 
and prevail more and more over their habits and customs, till 
they be almost commensurate for every exigency the animal 
can bein. Here, then, we see a sheep, or rather a stock of 
sheep, exactly as the pasture produces them; or rather the fi- 
gure and weight of the carcase, the traits of the countenance, 
and quality of the wool, the diseases which we see yearly attack 
individuals of the flock, the customs and habits which the ani- 
mal has found for itself in its way of pasturing—all these pecu- 
liarities and tendencies are aoe for the pasture to give, and 
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sheep are only the subject in which they reside, or by which 
the powers and qualities of the pasture, when it is empeyed in 
the rearing of sheep, are made evident. Now, after thse traits 
and perceptions are fully formed, transfer this stock of sheep to 
another pasture of different soil, and of a different exposure, 
as it here feeds on another kind of herbage, the animal must of 
necessity receive a different kind of shape and figure; yet still 
this last will be somewhat modified by its former peculiarities. 
For example, remove sheep from a hard, healthy pasture, to one 
soft and succulent, the grassiness of the sward will induce it to 
eat to excess, and of consequence there will be a sensible in- 
crease of the different viscera; the enlargement and weight of 
these shrivel up the more component parts of the carcase; the 
animal turns of a plethoric habit, and if the winters be long 
and severe, the constitution will finally yield altogether. But if 
we remove a crop of lambs, when about three months old, 
from the pasture on which we supposed the stock had been the 
undisturbed natives for a series of years, although the figure 
peculiar to their ancestors, and the perceptions and knowledge 
which would have guided them were beginning to be observed 
in the lambs of this age, yet now, traversing a pasture of a dif- 
ferent exposure, and feeding on a different herbage, the shape and 
figure of their ancestors gradually disappear, and another set of 
features begin to obtrude themselves; or, in other words, the 
plastic influence of their new pasture begins to overrule and 
new-mould the peculiarities of their ancestors, and confers on 
them the form, disposition, and habits, that are natural to this 
soil to give to sheep, when occupied and pastured by them; 
and this is the more easily done, as the first pasture neither 
contributed much nor long to the formation of either shape, 
size, or disposition. What peculiarities they originally had, 
were only inherited from their parents ; at their separation from 
them, these peculiarities were unconfirmed by the qualities of 
the pasture, and were easily suppressed by the efficacy of their 
new one. 

Again, J. W. M. says, ‘ Many store farmers who have been 
‘ in the practice, for a long time, of crossing their ewes with 
* rams brought from the high districts of the heads of the 
‘ Tweed and Annan, can give no other reason. The rams 
‘ themselves are not the shapes they admire, yet the crossing 
‘ with them has been a great improvement, as their stocks and 
* their offspring are much finer than themselves.’ Store- 
masters and shepherds in this district of Tweeddale, and, indeed 
in every pasture district that I know, when they speak of cross- 
ing breeds of sheep, mean by it an admission of Cheviot rams 
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to the Heath or Forest breed, or of Cheviot rams, to the Lei- 
cester breed, and so on; but it is impossible that a single im- 
perfection can be rectified by crossing with a pure breed of an- 
other kind ; at least, if the attempt be made, it will fare with it 
as it did with the female whose face had been disfigured by 
the small-pox. When she first saw it in a mirror, she was so 
vexed and angry that she broke the mirror into an hundred 
pieces, when, lo! instead of one ugly countenance, she beheld 
an hundred. But I think that J. W. M. will mean by crossing, 
a rectifying of some deficiency in a stock, by importing rams 
of the same breed from the districts he mentions; and though 
the rams should not be in any degree conspicuous for that ex- 
cellency which the ewes want, I believe the change will help 
them in this as well in other qualities. But this is what the 
storemaster would call breeding in and in, or, in other words, 
a renovating a stock by its own kind. And to keep a stock 
right, or to continue a just proportion in all its parts, and the 
quality of its coat properly adapted for the pasture and climate, 
a change of rams Is absolutely necessary; and at no period is 
this alteration more needed than after the ewes have been for a 
series of years impregnated by their own issue. There is a moral 
as well as a natural fitness in actions; and we find that among 
the human race, as well as animal tribes, there is a tendency in 
nature to belittle her productions when they continue to pro- 
pagate their species with those too near of kin, like a whirl- 
pool that emits again its own waters more weak and vapid than 
when they were first drawn in. When a stock is degenerated 
by this improper management, though the rams that are em- 
ee should be far from being pertect, yet being of the same 

reed, and of no other affinity with the ewes, the immediate 
progeny will be stouter made, fuller of spirits, and of a better 
constitution than they had been for some generations. And in 
no other case than what I have just now mentioned, can I ac- 
count for the immediate issue being more perfect than the pa- 
rents. 

J. W. M. concludes by wishing that some of your corres- 
pondents would ‘ in your next Number give a satisfactory 
* theory of the effect of soil, climate, or distance, on the breed 
‘ of stallions, bulls, or rams, brought for the purpose of breed- 
‘ ing in a high damp county, such as the higher part of Lanark 
‘and Ayrshire, and whether the effect consists in sensible qua- 
* lities, or otherways.’ The effect of soil in changing a stock 
has been noticed above; but in general, the changing whole 
stocks of sheep, especially where they are numerous, and their 
former pasture has been wide and wild, should, if possible, be 
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avoided. If the walk to which they are taken lie low and be 
limited, they neither will thrive, give satifaction in the manage- 
ment, nor be sufficiently productive, until they be inured to the 
soil. Climate, in my opinion, has less, far less direct influence 
on sheep which have changed their pasture than soil. Smear 
them with a mixture adapted for the situation, and render them 
as independent of winter as they were on their former pasture, 
and climate will have very little power over them. But J. W. 
M. should consider that climate exercises a constant and in- 
controvertible influence over soil, and soil again gives the fi- 
gure, the constitution, and the quantum of spirits. But J. W. 
M. will say, “ It is not entire stocks of sheep that I am con- 
cerned about—it is only rams, ‘ the fathers of the flock.’ ” 
Rams do not receive so much from hill pasture as permanent 
stocks of sheep. They are often fed on lower or better grounds ; 
and after impregnating the ewes, when a great declension of 
vigour occurs, they are generally fed from the hayrack with 
hay, or with turnips, in some sheltered place, or perhaps with 
both. Hence, for a good part of the year, they are totally in- 
dependent both of the damp of the climate and the lolltée 
of the soil. But the distance to which the last-mentioned spe- 
cies of stocking are removed is another consideration which 
J. W. M. starts, and he wishes to know if it has any influence 
over their future thriving. I shall observe of sheep in general, 
that what are denominated mountain sheep consist of two 
classes. One class occupies small limited farms, much of them 
surrounded by corn, or other pieces of land made artificially 
rich by agriculture, to which they have no access, and over 
which they have no liberty. The constant attendance and 
constant interruption which these stocks require in their ma- 
nagement almost completely deteriorate them; and, if they 
have meat enough, they are easily reconciled to a new pasture, 
and their future thriving will be Very little interrupted by their 
removal to one. The next class are those which rove at large 
through extensive wilds and almost boundless glens, and un- 
less at the various sortings are little accustomed to interrup- 
tion. Nursed and bred up in vast solitudes, they are accus- 
tomed to nothing but quiet and repose. This endears to them 
the spot, as it directly accords with freedom and liberty, those 
original sentiments essential to this species of creatures in a 
wild ‘state, and from which all our breeds are deduced. Now, 
transfer a sheep, or any number of sheep, from this last situa- 
tion to a pasture of any exposure, and of the richest soil, and 
it will manifest the greatest uneasiness, and use the most assi- 
duous exertions, both through night and day, to regain its na- 
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tive pasture. This anxiety of spirits and restless and unsettled 
state greatly impede its thriving, and postpone its fattening ; 
and, in a considerable degree, also oppose that influence which 
the new pasture would produce, both on its constitution and 
shape. J. W. M. wishes to know, if a new pasture have an 
effect, whether this “ effect consists in perceptible qualities or 
otherwise.” The qualities must be perceptible else man could 
not be a judge of them; if they were imperceptible to man’s 
senses, he could not say they existed at all. Iam, Sir, &c. 
Tweeddale, September 22. 1825. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Feeding of Cattle. 


Sir 

” Benevine that you are disposed to give publicity to 
any proposal which aims, with a tolerable degree of plausibi- 
lity, at being useful, I beg permission to suggest, through the 
medium of your Journal, what, I hope, may be found an im- 
provement in the method of feeding cattle. As I have not the 
advantage of being a practical man, nothing like authority is 
pretended in recommendation of the plan. ‘The idea occurred 
to me as the result of a very simple process of reasoning, 
which, with your leave, I shall submit to the consideration of 
your readers. 

It uniformly happens, that as soon as cattle begin to be sup- 
plied with food, ofsuch quality, and in such quantity, as is cal- 
culated to fatten them, they begin to be affected with looseness 
of the bowels. ‘This is true, at least with regard to the ordi- 
nary kinds of food. If an ox is turned out to pick up its sub- 
sistence on a moor, or is kept on dry fodder, its bowels are 
generally in a state approaching to constipation; but let it be 
ermitted. into a rich meadow, or put upon turnips, and some- 
thing very like diarrhoea will immediately come on. Now, I 
believe, it will be allowed by all who are acquainted with the 
principles of the animal economy, (and they are the only com- 
petent judges), that the food of such an ox is turned to better 
account in the former than in the latter of these conditions. 
I mean that it converts into its own substance—into beef and 
tallow, a greater proportion of the nutritious matter in the 
food it devours, when its bowels are rather confined, than it 


does when the discharge from its bowels is more free. There 
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is no paradox in admitting, after this assertion, that in the for- 
mer case it might be losing both beef and tallow every day, 
and that in the latter it may be gaining them. For the food 
it formerly consumed, though husbanded to the very utmost, 
might not contain nutriment enough for repairing the waste 
which is constantly going on in the system; whereas, in what 
it now consumes, though far less improved, there may be 
enough not only for that purpose, but also for augmenting con- 
siderably the mass of its body. 

The tendency to these opposite states of the bowels, accord- 
ing as animals are sparingly or fully supplied with food, seems 
to be a very salutary and effectual expedient of a benevolent 
Providence, for preserving them from the evils to which the 
are exposed in these opposite circumstances—death from inani- 
tion on the one hand, and death, or a life to which death would 
be preferable, from excessive corpulence, on the other. The 
object of the feeder, however, evidently is to bring his cattle to 
the greatest possible weight on the smallest possible quantity of 
any particular kind of food. If, then, what has been said above 
be correct, it must be obvious, that this object would be very 
materially promoted, if the bowels of the cattle, while feeding, 
could be somewhat restrained by any means which would not in- 
jure their health. This is an inference which any man of com- 
mon sense may deduce from the statements previously made. 
But let the Facurry be again appealed to. The doctrine has 
nothing to fear from the scrutiny of science. . Cattle, if treated 
in this way, would probably eat less, and fatten as speedily, or 
even more so. At all events, a given quantity of food would 
a better effects than it can do under the present system of 

ing. 

As z the practicability of this scheme, I must not forget that 
it is for others to determine, but there can be no doubt that a 
variety of articles may be easily obtained, and without much 
difficulty administered to the cattle, which will fulfil the inten- 
tion of restraining their bowels. Opium, kino, catechu, log- 
wood, alum, and several others might be mentioned. ‘The three 
first I should think best adapted. Opium would likely be at- 
tended with the additional advantage of throwing the cattle in- 
to that comfortable sluggish condition which is said to be very 
favourable for feeding. But, perhaps, the best effects would be 
obtained from giving it (opium) in combination, and one or both 
of the others. This, however, as well as the proportion in which 
the drugs should be combined, and the proper dose of the com~- 
pound, must be ascertained by experience. 

But the object proposed is not simply to restrain the bowels 
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of the cattle. It is to do so without impairing their health. 
This is certainly the hingeing point of the whole; and it is here 
alone that there seems to be any reason for doubting the success 
of the plan. If the health of the cattle would suffer by the 
practice I have suggested, no consideration whatever would jus- 
tify its being adopted. But if, on the other hand, that practice 
should be found perfectly consistent with their health, (and un- 
less pushed to excess, there is, @ priori, no reason to entertain a 
suspicion of it,) then there is almost demonstrative certainty, 
that very considerable advantage would result from its being 
properly attended to. Itis needless, however, to waste words on 
a question which actual experiment alone can decide. I would 
merely in a sentence or two anticipate an objection, which some 
feeders may perhaps be disposed at first view to make to the ge- 
neral principle of the scheme. ‘ It is interfering with nature,’ 
they may say, ‘ and must therefore be mischievous.’ Let them 
reflect for a moment, that their object and that of nature are en- 
tirely different. Nature consults the preservation and comfort 
of the animal itself. They aim at furnishing their fellow-men 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life in the greatest possible 
abundance, and at the least possible expense. Or, if this ab- 


stract reasoning is not satisfactory, let me ask, is not castration’ 


an interference with Nature, much more violent than the one 
roposed; and yet is not every rearer and feeder of cattle satis« 
fied that it is advantageous ! 

May I now, and with the view of bringing the matter to a 
practical bearing, take the liberty of recommending that those 
engaged in feeding cattle should inquire of their medical friends 
whether the principles stated in this paper can be relied on; 
and if an affirmative answer is obtained, let the question next 
be proposed, Whether, supposing the experiment to succeed, 
the advantage likely to result from it would be so great, that 
one might with prudence run the risk, and submit to the trouble 
necessary for determining the point ? Should encouragement be 

iven thus far, application may be made in the same quarter for 
information regarding the astringent medicines to be used. And 
it would be well to ask for a variety. For though one, whether 
simpleor compound, should not suit, another very probably might. 
There is time for these preliminaries being gone through, be- 
fore the feeding on turnips will commence. A very favourable 
opportunity for trying the experiment will then occur; and I 
am sanguine enough to believe, that if the hints I have given 
are not absolutely ridiculous, the importance of the subject will 
secure for them the deliberate and candid consideration of the 
many intelligent individuals who engage with such laudable zeal 
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in prosecuting every probable scheme for the improvement of 
any of the branches of agriculture. I am, &c. 
Mepicus. 
Edinburgh, 3d October, 1825. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Improving Inferior and Waste Land. By 
ILLIAM Alton, Esq, 


S1r, 

Ar a time like the present, when the talents and influ- 
ence of the merchant and manufacturer are combined against 
the interests of agriculture, it becomes the duty of all who have 
the true interest of the community at heart, to stand forward in 
its defence. 

The advocates for a free corn trade tell us, that we ought 
not in future to improve our waste land; on the contrary, that 
we should abandon the cultivation of all land of an inferior 
quality. This doctrine is, of all others, the most peculiarly 
absurd and dangerous. If adopted, it could not fail to ruin 
not only many Seemnade of industrious people, who now occu- 
py land of inferior quality; but it would much injure the na- 
tional interest, and, of course, that of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, who now cry out for the measure. 

It is well known, that of about four millions and a half of 
acres in Scotland that are termed arable, not less than three 
millions are of an inferior quality. ‘This inferior land is, how- 
ever, rented at about twenty shillings per acre. It yields pro- 
bably between three and four millions of bolls of oatmeal, and 
ont as many bolls of potatoes annually; and much of our 
hay is raised from land of that medium or inferior quality. 
Four-fifths of the butter and cheese made in Scotland, are 
from land of that description. If the cultivation of this land 
were to be abandoned, we might get grain from Poland; but 
where could we find potatoes, hay, or other fodder for our 
horses and cows? And without fodder, we could neither rear 
nor keep them. Sheep is the only kind of stock that could be 
kept on inferior land, if it was not to be any longer cropped 
and cultivated. Perhaps 300,000 people, under this change of 
system, would be set adrift, to emigrate or starve; for few of 
them could learn mechanical employments ; nor are additional 
hands now needed in any of these branches, 
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It was asserted by the opposers of the Corn-laws in 1814, 
that the price of meal would never be under from half a crown 
to three shillings per peck, if the bill passed ; and no persuasion 
or calculation to the contrary would then be listened to. The 
bill did pass, and the average price of meal has not exceeded 
half the price the mechanics were then led to believe. 

But why such anxiety for a reduction of the price of corn, 
when it is lower already, in proportion to other commodities, 
and to the prices of labour, than it ever was at any former pe- 
riod, and when there is no apparent danger of the price ad- 
vancing much, so long as grain can be found to import? It 
had been held as a maxim in Scotland, for many ages, that 

rices were on a fair footing, when a mason, or superior la- 

ourer, could obtain the price of a peck of meal for one day’s 
labour. It is well known that, till within the last 35 years or 
so, the price of a peck of meal was generally higher than the 
wages for one day of even a mason. But at present a common 
labourer is often paid nearly the price of two pecks of meal for 
a day’s work; and the ordinary wages of a mason have been, for 
three years past, and are at present, equal to the price of three 
pecks of meal; or, in proportion to the price of labour, meal is 
one-half, or one-third, lower than it was throughout the greatest 
part of last century. 

It is true, the weavers have been but ill paid for some years 
past; owing, first, to the derangements of business at the ter- 
mination of the late war; and, recently, from some improper 
speculations in cotton; and the combinations of the mechanics 
against their employers. But surely the laws of the country 
are not to be altered, and a more numerous and more virtuous 
and important class to be injured, to relieve the temporary dif- 
ficulties of the cotton weavers, who are by far too numerous 
already. 

It may be true, that there are some defects in the present 
Corn-laws, by which unfair averages are sometimes taken. 
That corn merchants, who have stores of foreign grain on 
hand, which they cannot bring to sale till prices advance to 
what admits importation, should stretch a point to get the ports 
opened, or that those who have a contrary interest should try 
to impose a false average, to suit their purposes, is what might 
be expected, and what no law could easily prevent. 

The great argument for rescinding the whole code of combi- 
nation laws, was, that some of the enactments were rather bar- 
barous, and but ill adapted to the enlightened period in which 
we live. The same thing has been said of the Poor-laws; and 
surely the powcr given in some of the ancient statutes, to burn 
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vagrants on the cheek, or to cut off their ears, are barbarous 
enactments. The same thing might be said as to the remains 
of the feudal law in title-deeds. But all these, notwithstanding 
their apparent barbarity in the delicate ears of reforming states- 
men, have wrought well, and ought not to be rashly put hand 
to. The feudal law received a death-blow in the jurisdiction 
act of 1748, though something of its dead body is preserved in 
conveyancing, and its ghost is still seen in the shape of a baron 
bailie. An attempt lately made to rescind the Poor-laws, met 
with unqualified reprobation. The combination laws have in- 
deed been rescinded in an evil hour, and the consequences have 
been such as will soon lead totheir reenactment, after the work- 
men and their employers have suffered much injury by the ex- 
periment, the effects of which have not been yet fully ascertain- 
ed. For it is none of the least of the evils of that measure, that 
the mechanics have ranked themselves under leaders that may 
not relinquish their powers so readily as could be wished, nor 
confine their efforts to the mere increase of wages. The col- 
liers at some works having succeeded in getting the prices of 
their work doubled within these few months, have now struck 
for a still greater augmentation. In fact, if a complete check is 
not put to these combinations, and that speedily, they will soon 
lead to the most serious consequences. 

The present speculation as to the Corn-laws, is equally dan- 
gerous with any of those that have been mentioned, and equal- 
ly uncalled for, as they have worked well for a good many 
years, and all parties and professions have thriven under their 
operation. 

It ought never to be forgotten, that, under a good system of 
cultivation, land naturally, and originally of an inferior quali- 
ty, becomes gradually more and more fertile and productive. 
What is now very good land was, till within the last fifty years, 
and much of it till near the end of last century, in every sense 
of the word, of an inferior quality, and under barbarous ma- 
nagement. Improved culture has brought it to its present state 
of fertility, and is producing the same effect on what was alto- 
gether waste only a few years ago. And there are large tracts 
in almost every county of Scotland, into which neither plough 
nor spade has yet entered, which are perfectly fit for being bro- 
ken up, and improved to great advantage. 

The best proof that can be offered, of the practicability and 
advantage of improving waste land, is to attend to what has al- 
ready been accomplished. That every description of arable 
land in Scotland has not only risen in money value, but that 
the produce has in many instances been doubled within the last 
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forty or fifty years, is well known to every person that can re- 
member the condition of the ground, and how it was managed 
at that time. And none that know any thing about agriculture 
will dispute, that, if rational courses of improvement were to be 
steadily pursued for thirty or forty years to come, the soil would 
be so much meliorated, as to yield double its present returns. 
To encourage improvements, that would lead to such happy re- 
sults, is a duty incumbent on all. 

To enumerate all the instances of the well conducted and 
successful improvement of waste lands in this country would 
occupy volumes. One of your correspondents has given, in 
your 96th No., a most interesting account of spirited and suc- 
cessful improvements on muirland, in the parishes of Cumnock 
and Muirkirk, executed by tenants, without being aided by the 
proprietors. These industrious people have increased the rent 
of their possessions, in the course of twenty years, to three, four, 
and some of them to five times what they formerly paid. I 
mentioned in a former communication, that the farm of Drum- 
bowie, near Loudon-hill, had been, by improving muir ground 
and deep moss, raised, in about twenty years, from a rent of 40/, 
to one of 300/. Nicol Brown of Landfine, Esq., by encourag- 
ing his tenants to break up new land, building several new stead- 
ings, and giving lime on easy terms, has had some hundred acres 
of arable land added to his estates, in the parish of Galston, 
Ayrshire, and several hundred pounds to his rent-roll. Similar 
improvements have been made, and to a great extent, on the 
estate of Browncastle, in the parish of East Kilbride. And the 
farm of Brownhill, Avendale parish, has been rendered six times 
more valuable, by converting moss and waste ground into arable 
land. 

John Smith of Birkhill, Esq., Lesmahago, has quadrupled 
the value of his estate, by turning deep moss and rough muir 
ground, that had never before been broken up, into arable land. 
John Hamilton of Alton, Esq., Lesmahago, has converted, 
within the last ten years, extensive ranges of deep moss and 
muir land into arable fields, and brought them from a rent of 
one shilling to one pound or more per acre. Thomas Whyte 
of Newk, Esq., has entered into arrangements to reclaim five 
acres of deep moss land annually. 

John M‘Kerdy, Esq. of Berkwood, in that parish, has, in the 
course of the last seven years or so, reclaimed nearly $00 acres 
of moss and coarse hill ground, into which neither plough nor 
spade had ever before entered, and doubled its value more than 
twenty times over. To detail his modes of improvement would 
swell this communication too much. The deep moss land he 
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has formed into broad ridges of regular surface, and but little 
raised in the middle; and, by applying lime as manure, he has 
reaped crops of oats and hay equal to the best in that parish. 
Much of the muir ground, being incumbered with stones, had 
to be dug with spades; and the stones have been used to build 
dikes and a farm-stead—to fill up drains and make roads. And 
the overplus have been laid up in cairns till needed. Mr M* 
Kerdy began the cultivation of that muir, chiefly for the lau- 
dable purpose of giving employment to the cottom weavers, in 
1818, when they were in great distress. And though the first 
course of crops did not repay the expenses of improvement, yet 
as the land would now bring about 20s. per acre of more rent 
than it did before being reclaimed, the speculation has not been 
unprofitable, but the reverse. Besides, Mr M‘Kerdy has set a 
spirited example before his neighbours, which many of them 
held up to ridicule at first, but have now begun to imitate. 
James Thomson of Birkenhead, in the same parish of Les- 
mahago, has recently reclaimed, to good purpose, about 80 
acres of moss and muir ground, and is still extending his con- 
quest over his waste land. Robert Thomson of Scorryholm, 
Esq., encouraged by the example of Mr M‘Kerdy, has begun 
to break up part of his waste land. And many others in that 
parish have reclaimed small patches of moss, or hill ground, to 
great advantage, even on the skirts and tops of hills of consider- 
able altitude. A roundish hill, near Hawksland in that parish, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, and to the top of 
which the lands of several proprietors reach, has been inclosed 
and cultivated to the summit, and has now, from so many 
march-dikes running up to the top of the hill, the appearance 
of an umbrella,—bearing excellent crops and green herbage. 
Improvements of that kind are not confined to the parish 
of Lesmahago. Mr William Weir, tenant to the Duke of 
Hamilton in the farm of Shotts Kirk, has, on an ordinary 
lease, and without aid from the proprietor, doubled the extent 
of arable land on that farm within the last six years, and is still 
extending his improvements. He has broke up, cropped, and 
laid down in hay and pasture, many acres of deep moss, for- 
merly of the least value, and reaped crops as good as the best 
land in that parish ever yielded. He has also reclaimed man 
acres of dry hill ground, some of it much encumbered wit 
stones, and rendered it ten times more valuable and productive 
than when he commenced his improvements. His operations 
on the waste ground, and also on what was formerly arable, 
have been so spirited and well conducted, that though the pro- 
prietor may overlook them, they have attracted the notice of 
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others. The Highland Society have presented him with a 
large and valuable silver jug, with a flattering inscription; and 
a very extensive proprietor in the county of Lanark has given 
him the management of his estates. If so much has been done 
at the Kirk of Shotts in one thousand feet of altitude, by a 
spirited industrious tenant, without aid from the proprietor, 
what might not be done on the extensive estates of his Grace 
and others, if the proprietors and tenants were disposed to aid 
each other in such improvements? I shall only mention one 
ae more, of spirited and successful improvement of muir 
ound. 

The farm of Biggar Shields, in the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire, and which is from seven to nine hundred feet high, and 
extends to about 1300 acres, was occupied by a store-farmer, 
chiefly with a sheep stock, at the rent of 150/., till the year 
1814, when it was bought by Mr Stenton for 11;500/. That 
gentleman instantly commenced a course of improvements, of 
which few similar instances can be met with. About 100 acres 
too high and steep for the plough have been inclosed, and are 
to remain in statu quo. The rest of the estate has been laid off 
into convenient fields, and inclosed partly with stone walls and 
partly with thorn hedges. Nearly 300 acres have been planted 
in belts and clumps, very judiciously laid out for shelter and 
ornament, and the young trees are doing well. About 600 
acres have been broken up, and after some crops, laid down 
again to pasture; and nearly 300 acres are under the same 
operation, or about to be improved. The land has been most- 
ly pared and burnt, and lime applied as manure. ‘The crops 
of oats, turnips, potatoes, hay and pasture, have generally been 
luxuriant; and the land has been levelled, and the ridges form- 
ed with much taste. Part of the estate, let last year, brought 
about 500/. of rent; and the proprietor had besides as much in 
crop as took 100 bolls of corn to sow. The whole estate is 
now estimated to be worth 800. a year; and when it shall be 
all reclaimed, from 1100/. to 1200/. of rent may be expected. 
The whole expense of improvement will amount to about 
11,000/.; so that this has been no foolish or ill conducted spe- 
culation, but the reverse. 

As there are many thousands of acres in that Ward of 
Lanarkshire equally propitious as those that have been men- 
tioned, to the cultivator, the examples here noticed cannot 
fail to be imitated by many. There is such a spirit of industry 
among our farmers, that if they are protected by the Govern- 
ment, and fairly dealt with by the landowners, they will soon, 
of themselves, conquer the sterility of our waste land. 

Hamilton, 15th October, 1825. Wut, Arron, 
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(gow aficeFOR-THE FARMER’S.MAGAZINEs {0 hcwimen? 
Additional’ Thoughts on the Abolition of the’Corn-Laws. Con- 
tinued from No. 103, p. 282. : 

Tue abolition of the Corn-laws would: bring after it a com- 
plete. system of commercial liberty... The restrictions on the 
importation of manufactures have no other object but to coun- 
teract the restrictions on the importation of corn; and the abo- 
lition of the latter will naturally draw after it an abolition of 
the former. The restrictive system of commercial policy is just 
the web of Penelope,—it unweaves in the night all that it 
weaves in the day,—and it can produce no good by its primary 
operation, but what must be destroyed. by its secondary opera- 
tion. If it protects one class, it must injure another class; and 
by attempting to protect all, it has inflicted on all-aninjury ex 
actly proportioned to that protection, ‘ The variety of goods 
‘ of which the importation’ into Great Britain is prohibited, 
* either absolutely or under certain circumstances, greatly ex- 
* ceeds what can easily be conceived by those who are not well 
‘ acquainted with the laws of the customs’ (Wealth of Nations, 
iv..2.) As these prohibitions cannot but counteract one an- 
other, as no class of men can receive any benefit from one part 
of the system without receiving a proportional injury from’an- 
other part of it, it appears to me that a sotal abolition of 
it would be more easy, more equitable, and productive of 
much less temporary evil than a partial abolition would be. 
Prices would fall, and incomes would be reduced proportional- 
ly; and no material change would be made in the distribution 
of wealth, at the same time that all the principles of production 
would be set at liberty. The only change that I can foresee 
would be a considerable rise in the rate of profit. This would 
make the incomes arising from profit relatively greater, and all 
other incomes relatively less; and it would throw the inferior 
soils out of cultivation, in the same way that a new invention 
throws the inferior machine out of use. * The cultivation of the 
inferior soils would not become less profitable, if rents and 
taxes were reduced proportionally to wages; but all other em- 
ployments of capital would become more so,—the most advan- 
us employments would be thrown open to all the world, 

and the less Totunulanees employments would consequently be 


* I conceive that the cultivation of the inferior soils, and the.rise 
of rent Gn the superior soils, is not thé cause, but the effect of a fall 
in the tate of profit. When the rate of profit falls, the farmer must 
be content with a smaller share of the produce, and a greater share, 
will, therefore, remain ‘to the landlord.” ee 
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abandoned. It is in this way that the inferior soils would cease 
to be cultivated,—that rents would fall after the expiration of 
the current leases,—and that the landholders would receive in- 
jury, till the accumulation of capital produced a new demand for 
land produce equal to the increased supply which an unrestricted 
corn trade would throw into the market.* J will not prosecute 
this subject at present, —it would carry me into inquiries which, 
however important and delightful, do not properly belong to 
‘the object of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

In the paper which you were so good as to admit into your 
last Number, it was proposed that, when the Corn-laws were 
abolished, all incomes not variable by nature should be made 
variable by law, and should rise or fall with agricultural wages. 
I will endeavour to show how this would protect, first the Far- 
mers, and secondly the Labourers. 


I. Farmers. 


1. Losses that fell on ail/ the farnters, or on any considerable 
number of them, would lower the price of agricultural labour ; 
and the farmers would be relieved by a proportional fall in 
rents, in taxes, and in the prices of all the commodities con+ 
si:med by them. The relative value of the costs and of the 
profits of agriculture would be nearly the same as before. 

If the farmers suffer by a decrease in the supply of land aed 
duce, the value of agricultural labour must fall, relatively to 
land produce; and the value of incomes relatively to land pro- 
duce would be reduced, either by law or by nature, in the same 
degree. ‘The loss, therefore, would not fall exclusively on the 
farmers, but equally on the whole nation. 

If the farmers suffer by a fall in the value of land produce 
without an increase in the supply, or (in other words) if they 
suffer by a rise in the value of money, the price of agricultural 
labour will. naturally fall in the same degree. This will reduce 
incomes,—and a reduction of incomes will reduce prices. The 
rents paid by the farmers, the ¢axes paid by the landlords, and 
the prices paid by both for the commodities consumed by them, 
will fall-in,the same degree with the price of the raw materials 
which they produce; and the distribution of wealth will still be 
the same as before. In this, as well as in the other case, the 
evil will fall equally on the whole nation. 


* The accumulation of capital will be more or less rapid, in pro- 
ee as knowledge is more or less disseminated. The free circu- 
ation, and abandant supply of intellect and knowledge, will repair 
the evils produced by the free circulation of land produce. ' 
VOL. XXVI, NO. 104. Ce 
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ory Typsses that-fall on a small number of farmers while agricul- 
ture, is fourishing, , are like, the losses, that fall on,a, small, num- 
-ber,of labourers while commerce is flourishing. The econo- 
my and foresight of those who are exposed to these evils is. the 
only effectual preventive, and the equity of other people isthe 
only effectual remedy. The health and strength of a particu- 
Jar labourer, or the quantity of industry which. it is ,in. his 
power to put forth, is as variable as the crop of a particular 
farmer, or the quantity of produce which he can bring to the 
amarket,, The demand for labour, too, is as variable as the «le- 
mand for produce; and the labourer is, equally with the far- 
mer, unable to foresee its changes;—the relative value of la- 
bour is, therefore, as variable and uncertain as the relative value 
of produce. Some kinds of labour, too, are more injurious. to 
health, more uncertain as to the means. of employment, , aad 
consequently more variable in their value, than other kinds of 
labour, as some kinds of agricultural enterprise are more un- 
certain in their returns than others,—more subject to the un- 
certainty of the seasons, or to the uncertainty of the markets, 
If the labourer, therefore, must provide against all these acci- 
dents by a proportional economy, and when he fails, must, be- 
gome dependent on the eguyof his employer, * why should 
the farmer be, better. protected? If the labourer must save a 
part of his wages in order to provide against accidents which, 
without any error of his own, lessen the quantity or lower the 
yalue of his industry, why should not the farmer save a part of 
his profits, in order to guard against those unforeseen casual- 
ties in, nature or in society, which lessen the quantity or lower the 
value of his produce?+ In both situations, the principle of 
providence ought.to rise in proportion to the difficulty of pre- 
serving wealth, as the principle of industry rises in proportion 
to the difficulties of production; and there is no political sub- 
stitute for the first virtue, more than for the second. Political 


* This equity has been very improperly called charity... A good 
labourer has the opportunity of conferring many benefits on his em- 
ployer to. which he cannot be legally bound ; and the charity given 
to. sucha labourer is nothing more than tbe natural price of these 
benefits. , It neither raises the giver nor sinks the receiver.—Damus 
petimusque vicissim. , j 

_t It appears to me that these. savings ought to be lodged in.a 
bank of deposit, like the Bank of Amsterdam, described in Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, © But I will not enter upon this question now. I 
know of no contrivance that would tend more to engourage econom 
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etonomy can hd ‘thore supply the place of domestic’ and mer- 
cantile economy, than the industry of public men, can super- 
sede that of private individuals; and industry is not more 
necessary for the production of wealth, than intelligence, eto- 
nomy, and foresight, for its preservation. It appears to me 
that there is no remedy for the partial evils that belong natu- 
rally to a state of probation and progress, except the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities which these evils are designed to exer~ 
cise and to cultivate. 

8. ‘As the labourer’s power to save and provide is limited by 
his wages, so the farmer’s power to save and provide is limited 
by his profits; and it appears to me that commercial liberty 
would raise both wages and profits, by placing the most pro- 
fitable employments within the reach of every labourer who has 
sufficient skill and activity, and of every capitalist who has suffi- 
cient stock and enterprise, to lay hold on them. 

The will to economize and the power to economize are, 
therefore, likely to increase; and the equity of the employers 
and landholders towards those labourers and farmers ‘that be- 
come destitute or insolvent in spite of economy, is likely, ‘I 
think, to increase also. For it is evident, 

1. That if wages are too low, the labourer wili become a 
pauper as often as accidents lessen his power to work, or lower 
the value of his industry. If profits are too low, the farmer 
will, in similar circumstances, become insolvent. 

2. When the labourer is reduced to a state of pauperism 
(which is only another name for a state of slavery), the employ- 
er must lose the benefit of his voluntary and cheerful industry ; 
and if the unfortunate labourer remains too long in this Tropho 
nian cave, he will not come out with the same qualities that he 
liad when he entered it, nor will he ever ifdieunds be so useful to 
his employer. In like manner, when unfavourable seasons or 
markets reduce the farmer to a state of insolvency (which is al- 
so a state of slavery), the landlord loses all the benefits of his 
capital, intelligence, and agricultural enterprise ; andthe effect 
on the farmer’s mind is perhaps nearly as deplorable. 

8x, It is, therefore, the interest of the employer that wages 
should be sufficiently high to preclude pauperism, and that» the 
unfortunate and deserving labourer should be instantly relieved. 
It is the interest of the landlord that the profits of agricultural 
capital should be sufficiently high to preci insolvency, and 
that the penalties of insolvency should not, be enforced against 
a déserving tenant. ‘It is the pear interest to select and 
distinguish an intelligent and provident, servant, even, though 
he should demand shore “wn and it is the landlord’s ean 
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to prefer ali’ intelligent “and ‘provident farmer, ‘evén ‘thotigh’ lie 
should offer less rent’ “The pléasuré ‘arising ftom a discrimi 
nating ‘exercise of power ought’'to balange”in the Taridlofd’s 
mind the pleasure of receiving an additional rent ; ‘ard it will 
do so, if he has the proper spirit of his station. "Wealth can 
no more be secured without providence, than produced with- 
out industry; and if there is not yet a sufficient supply of ‘pro- 
vidence in the market, it must be because there is not an effec- 
tual demand for it,—because it is not estimated and rewarded as 
it ought to be. The supply of every quality of the mind rises 
in proportion to its mercantile value. 

f, didn, the landlords will perceive clearly and pursue steadi- 
ly their own interests, the farmers will become more provident, 
—agricultural ee will rise,—the farmers interests will be 
secured in the first place, and those of the landlord in the se- 
cond. If the landlords will not do this, the only remedy is in 
the improvement of the character of the farmers, which the 
progress of science and religion cannot fail to produce. There 
is no artificial substitute for moral qualities; nor is it desirable 
that there should, so long as the qualities themselves can be 
obtained. ‘ We should owe little to that statesman who were 
* to contrive a defence that might supersede the external uses 
* of virtue. It is wisely ordered for man that the exercise of 
* his intellectual and moral qualities is necessary even to his 
‘ physical comfort. It is fortunate for nations, that in order to 
‘ be great, or even safe, they must strive to cultivate the un- 
* derstandings and improve the virtues of their people, By 
£ the use of such means, they at once gain their external ends, 
‘ and are happy.’* Perhaps the principle of a Friendly So- 
ciety might be so modified as to protect the farmer against the 
effects ot bad seasons, as it protects the labourer against the ef 
fects of bad health. It might lessen and divide, at least, the 
hazards ‘of agriculture.’ And the principles of foresight’ and 
economy, implanted by nature, excited by circumstances, ~in- 
structed by experience, softened by domestic affection, and,exalt- 
ed by honourand.religion, will produce as much security, both 
to the farmer and the Fandiord, as the laws of Providence-allew 
us'to obtain in this state of moral discipline. vat 


II, Security to the Labourers. 


1, If incomes rose and fell with agricultural wages, it'would 
be‘impossible to lower their real value by any violent of afti- 


~* Quoted, with some alterations, from Ferguson's Essay'on Civil 
Society, Part I. Sect. 9. aN 
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ficial means whatever. The nominal value of labour would de- 
pend on the relative supply of labour and currency; and the 
real yalue of labour would depend on the relative supply of 
labour and commodities, 

It is scarcely necessary to demonstrate this proposition. It 
is evident that, when agricultural wages fell, all monied incomes 
would fall Cea 3—that when these incomes fell, prices 
must fall in some degree ;—(that all produce, raw or manufac- 
tured, must fall in value in proportion as the demand is di- 
winished ;)—that when prices fall, all the incomes which arise 
from the production, or from the circulation of agricultural or 
manufactured produce, must fall proportionally ; and that when 
these incomes fall, prices must fall in a still greater degree, 
Professional incomes must fall, because the demand for pro- 
fessional services will be diminished. In this way incomes will 
reduce prices, and prices will reduce incomes, till both, are ad- 
justed to the fall in agricultural wages, and the distribution of 
wealth becomes the same as before. The real wages of agri- 
cultural labour cannot fall, unless the wealth of the country and 
all the incomes of its inhabitants fall in real value; and every 
addition to the real wealth of the country will make a, propor- 
tional addition to the real value of agricultural wages. 

If the circulation of labour is free, * the value of agricultural 
labour will regulate the value of all other labour. Skilful la- 
bour will always be dearer than ordinary labour, for the same 
reason that every manufacture is dearer than the raw material. 

2. If fixed incomes were converted into variable ones, there 
would be no general and permanent rise in the real price of la- 
bour without an inerease in its productive power,—because, if 
the productive power were the same, prices would rise proper 
tionally with wages, and the labourer would very soon lose all 
that he had gained. A rise in wages, followed. by a propor- 
tional rise in incomes, would raise prices in two ways; Ist, by 





* I observe, that when labourers strike for high wages, the mas- 
ters sometimes supp!y their places with people who have not been 
regularly bred to the business, but who become qualified after a little 
instruction. Let this principle be carried as far as it will go, and the 
Circulation of labour from place to place, and from work to work, 
will become as easy as the circulation of capital. Some kinds of 
labour, will be fixed, as well as some kinds of capital ; but a sufficient 
part of it will circulate., It appears, from a statement in the Far-, 
mer’s Magazine, (No. CII. p. 191) that labour might easily circulate 
from the plough to the cotton manufactory, and that every labourer 
may put a second string to his bow. es 
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inctéasing” all’ the costs of production, .and, secondly, by in- 
creasing demand. ‘The process will be rapid. A’ rise'in costs 
will instantly follow a rise in wages, und a rise in prices will in- 
stantly follow a rise in costs. Again, a rise in incomes will 
instantly follow a rise in wages, and a greater expenditure, and, 
consequently, an universal rise in prices will instantly follow 
the rise in incomes. In this way the knowing ones will be 
taken in. There can be no permanent rise in the real price ‘of 
labour, unless its productive power is increased. 

This cannot be done but by the progress of invention, which 
will increase the quantity, improve the quality, and lower the 
price of commodities. The consumers will gain as much» by 
the progress of invention as the labourers by the rise in wages; 
and even the profits of the capitalist will be raised for a'short 
time. A new invention lessens the cost before it reduces. the 
price, and, consequently, raises the rate of profit for a short 
time. When the faculty of invention is very active and suc- 
cessful, the actual rate of profit will be always a little above the 
natural rate. But this is carrying me away from the subject. 

A rise in the real price of labour not only presupposes in- 
vention, but tends to produce it. High wages would encourage 
invention in the same way that high prices encourage industry; 
and the employers would gain muck more by the progress of 
invention than they would lose by the rise in wages. The in- 
terests of the masters, and of the labourers, would be thereby 
identified both in reality and in appearance ; the most impor- 
tant of all political truths will become evident to both parties ; 
and their mutual enmity, unless supported by passion and hu- 
mour operating against interest, will cease. If this hostility 
continues it will increase, for nothing is so uncontrollable as the 
progress of evil passions; and, if it increases, it will be as fatal 
to Great Britain as the inroads of the northern barbarians were 
to the Roman empire. A word to the wise is enough. 

It is evident, therefore, that the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
and the conversion of fixed incomes into variable ones, would 
place both the labourers and the masters in a more equal 
and secure situation ;—that, when the relative supply of labour 
and capital was the same, their relative value, or, in other 
words, the real wages of labour would be immutable, and could 
neither be raised nor lowered by combination ;—that combina- 
tions to lower wages would lower incomes and prices, and that 
combinations to raise wages would raise incomes and prices ;— 
that all such combinations would destroy, by their secondary 
operation, what they produced by their primary operation, and 
that nothing but infatuation or stupidity could continue them. 
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The argument. against combinations to raise wages, is so clear 
and unanswerable, that nothing would be easier than to put 
down the spirit of combination by reason, if we had only rea- 
sonable men to deal with; and this would have been the case, 
ifa proposal published in the Christian Instructor (July. 1823, 
Essay on the Abolition of Pauperism) had been adopted by the 
legislature. It is there proposed, that every labourer willing 
te surrender the right given by the Poor-laws, should be:ex- 
empted from the restraints imposed by the Combination-laws ; 
and that the abolition of the Poor-laws should have been pur- 
chased by the abolition of the Combination-laws. Had this 
been done, there would have been Jess temporary evil, and more 
permanent good. Less temporary evil, because the measure 
would have been gradual, and the remedy would have grown 
together with the evil;—the moral checks to improvidence 
would have been strengthened by the abolition of the Poor- 
laws, in the same degree that the legal checks to disorder 
would have been weakened by the abolition of the Combina- 
tion-laws. ‘There would have been more permanent. good, be- 
cause the reform would have been complete, and all the politi- 
cal causes of abject poverty would have been gradually remov- 
ed. ‘The measure would have been gradual, but not slow in 
its progress ; because the influence of reason on the minds of 
the labourers would have been soon reinforced by the more 
prevailing influences of example and honour. It is evident 
that the right which the Poor-laws have given, and which the 
prescription of two centuries has confirmed, cannot be taken 
uway without the consent of the labourers themselves ; that an 
unmodified repeal of the Poor-laws would be unjust, and con- 
sequently unsafe ; that to abridge the right by a harsh admi- 
nistration of the Poor-laws is as unjust, and will become as 
dangerous, as to take the right away by an abolition of them; 
and that, to obtain the consent of the labourers, we must re-+ 
place the Poor-laws with something which, in their opinion, is 
of equal value. We have imprudently given away one equi- 
valent, but there is yet another in our possession; and if the 
abolition of the Poor-laws were coupled with the abolition of 
the Corn-laws, and an equitable reduction of taxes, it would be 
as agreeable to the desires as to the real interests of the la- 
bourers. ‘The labourers would gain by the abolition of the 
Corn-laws what they would lose by the abolition of the Poor- 
Jaws; the farmers would gain by the fall of rents what 
they would lose by the fall of prices; the landlords would 
gain by the reduction of taxes what they would lose, by 
the reduction of rents; and the government would gain by 
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the: fall of prices what.they would lese-by, the reduction: of 


-, I will repeat the argument against .combinations in avnew 
form. of words, in order that the labourers may perfectly.un- 
derstand it, and that a return to the old law may be rendered 
unnecessary. 

It.is evident, then, that combinations to raise wages cannot 
enrich the employers,—they can add nothing either to the ca- 
pital of those who produce, or to the revenue and expenditure 
ef those who consume commodities. They cannot, therefore, 
increase the funds for the payment of labour, They cannot, 
therefore, increase the effectual demand for labour ; and, if they 
lessen the supply, they do nothing more than what the principle 
of economy can do without combination. If the labourers 
wish to raise the value of their industry by lessening the sup- 
ply, they have nothing to do but to increase their economy, 
and to live on their savings when the demand for labour is 
slack.+ But, if combinations cannot increase the funds for the 
payment of wages, it is evident that they cannot raise wages 


except by changing the distribution of these funds, and aggra- - 


ing all the evils under which the labourers are suffering. 
In other words, they cannot raise the value of one kind of Ja- 
bour without lowering the value’ of another kind of labour; and 
they must injure one class of labourers in the same degree that 
they benefit another. ‘These combinations are, therefore, im- 
moral in their prineiple, and pernicious to the labourers ;them- 
selves in their tendency. ‘They originate in the worst motives, 
and tend to the worst consequences; and they would cease to 
be supported by any class of people whatever, if the evil mo- 
tives which produces them, and the evil consequences which 
follow them, were exhibited to the common sense and morality 
of the people. The arm of the law wii be exerted if it beeomes 
necessary ; and it will be exerted with success, for every kind of 

* The only persons who would suffer are those who are actually 
paupers, and who, from some natural or acquired weakness of cha- 
racter or principles, are not able to raise themselves above pauperism. 
These men ought to be pensioned for life. ‘ A daimen-icker in'a 
shrave is a sma’ request.’ 

+ It is evident, from the existence of such combinations, that the 
labourers are. able to economize; and, if they will exert that, abi- 
lity,,,they may lessen the supply of their industry, and live, on their 
savings whenever the demand is diminished. They will thus secure 
leisure for, those intellectual, and social. pleasures, which are, by far 
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immorality is accompanied witha proportional weakness, © See 
in Condorcet’s Life of Turgot, the prompt and effectual way'tty 
whichsthut great ‘urid' good statésinan put down ‘a spirit: of the 
same ‘kind ‘with ‘that whieh now actustes the combined labours 
ers; See alsothe’account’im thé'Glasgow Chroniclé of the 
way in which the Messrs Dixon have outwitted the coltiers 
at) Calder. I’ trust that every master placed in similar diffi- 
culties ‘will: extricate ‘himself in the same way, and that the 
legislatare*will leave the matter alone, and acquiesce in the er- 
ror that they have already committed. They will commit a 
greater error if they attempt to repair it. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Works for Supplying Edinburgh with Water. 
7 (From the Scorsman, 19th October, 1825.) ) 


Aut our townsmen have heard something of the works con- 
structed within the last five years for conveying the water of 
Crawley Spring to Edinburgh. Perhaps it is not so:well: known 
that, taking the length of the pipe, and.the quantity of water 
delivered, into account, these works are the most extensive, and 
we:may add the most perfect and complete, ever executed: in 
modern'times. In real utility, though not in costly: magnifi~ 
cence, they rival the boasted aqueducts of ancient Rome, which 
were built out of the spoils of conquered nations. Few scienti= 
fic-strangers come to this quarter who do not visit them; and to: 
the inhabitants of the city at large they are objects of so much 
interest, that their nature and peculiar construction deserve to 
be made better known. 129992 

Water is a commodity which Nature has distributed general- 

in great abundance; and a person. who had. not considered 

subject carefully, might deem it unace: antable, that avast, 
sum should be expended to get possession of a small stream, 
not‘half so large as many which flow unheeded and unvalued 
through every Highland glen. But in a populous:country:the 
smallest rivulet has generally a considerable value; and, on the 
other hand, the water required for a great city must have some 
properties which few'streams naturally possess, and others whith 
art onlycan confer. First, the supply ‘must be permanent; for’ 
men'need water most in the heat of summer, when many mopns 
tain torrents yield none. Secondly, it must be pure—it should, 
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neither: be contaminated by earthy and vegetable matter, dike 

streams, nor hold unpalatable or noxious substances in so~ 
lution like many springs. ‘Thirdly, it must have the mechani- 
cal power necessary to travel over the inequalities of onr streets, 
and ascend to the tops of our houses, which no stream can pos- 
sess without the aid of the engineer. Glasgow has.a mighty 
river flowing through it, from which it may supply its wants to 
any extent by steam power, Yet water for domestic use is ac- 
tually cheaper in Edinburgh, where it is brought from a dis- 
tance of eight miles, than in Glasgow, where the fountainhead 
may be said to be at every man’s door, 

The works connected with the supply of water, may be con- 
veniently divided into three parts. 1. Crawley Spring, and the 
adjoining building for collecting its water, which we shall call 
the Fountainhead. 2. The Compensation Reservoir on Glen- 
corse Burn, for storing up the flood waters, to be given out 
during the dry season, as an equivalent to the mills for the loss 
of the spring. 3. The aqueduct pipe, commencing at the 
Fountainhead, and extending to Edinburgh. 

Crawley Spring.—Let us suppose a person to set out from 
Edinburgh with the view of visiting the works. Proceeding by 
Hillend and Howgate, after he has passed nearly a mile be- 
yond the latter, he enters a very sweet little valley in which 
Giencorse Burn flows. Down on his left hand, about 100 paces 
from the road, he observes a building of hewn stone, without 
windows, and covered with flags. This is the Fountainhead. 
Crawley Spring is situated about 200 yards west from this. It 
issues from a bank of gravel at the upper edge of the small mea- 
dow, at several spots within a few yards of one another. The 
water rushes out at the rate of more than 60 cubic feet (370 ale 
gallons) per minute ; it is comparatively cold, having a tempe- 
rature of 46°; andthe supply is not much diminished during 
the droughts of summer—all proofs that it comes from a consi- 
derable depth. The water is uncommonly pure, containing, 
according to Dr Hope’s analysis, only 54 grains of foreign mat- 
ter in a gallon, or 1 part in 10,500. ‘The matter consists chief- 
ly of carbonate of lime, with very minute quantities of muriate 
of soda, sulphate of lime, and sulphate of magnesia, all sub- 
stances perfectly harmless, The original produce of the spring 
was much smaller, but it was increased by opening up the 
ground above and below it to some depth. ‘The success of this 
operation induced Mr Jardine to carry a trench or large tun- 
nel at from 10 to 40 feet below the surface, up the middle of 
the valley, parallel to the burn, for about half a mile. The 
ground consists of a deep;bed of gravel, through which the we- 
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ters of various’lateral springs percolate, and: glide into the drain, 
the bottom of which is flagged, while the sides are built without 
hime, to let the water pass through. The tunnel terminates 
about half a mile below the Compensation Reservoir. Certain 
pieces of masonry, consisting of large flag stones level with the 
surface of the ground, which may be observed near the side of 
the road, are the shafts or pits for descending into it for the 
purpose of ventilation and cleaning. By these operations the 
produce of the spring has been increased threefold. It now 
averages about 180 cubic feet, or 1100 ale gallons per minute. 
When we visited the works in the middle of. September, the 
Jong tunnel yielded three times as much water as the proper 
Crawley Spring. ‘The water of the latter seemed to be percep- 
tibly colder to the touch than that of the tunnel. 

The Fountainhead, as we have already mentioned, is of hewn 
stone, arched within, and roofed with flags, and it has a large 
door in each end. Its floor is entirely occupied by a stone cis- 
tern (except a narrow path round its margin) six feet deep, 
about 45 feet in length, and 15 in breadth. Opposite the west- 
ern door will be observed two small doors sunk below the level 
of the ground. These are openings into the two tunnels which 
convey the water into the cistern. ‘Thetunnel nearest the high 
bank conveys the water of Crawley Spring—the other conveys 
that of the smaller springs already described. You hear the 
water constantly pouring into the cistern. On the south side of 
the Fountainhead, at the west end, will be observed a trap-door, 
beneath which also the ear will generally detect the sound of 
failing water. This is the outlet for conveying the waste water 
to Glencorse Burn. When the springs yield more than is want- 
ed, the excess is made to flow off by a lateral opening from the 
southern tunnel, so that the whole produce of the northern tun- 
vel, that is, of the proper Crawley Spring, goes always into the 
tistern, and only as much is taken from the other as may be re- 
ciired—though, in point of fact, we believe both are equally 
god. For the purpose of cleaning the cistern, there is also a 
drect opening from its bottom into this waste outlet. At the 
est'end of the cistern is the head of the line of pipes which 
coivey the water to Edinburgh. It is material to observe, that 
no one drop of the water of Glencorse Burn, or the Compensa- 
tior Reservoir, is, or can be, conveyed to Edinburgh. There 
is, n fact, no apparatus for conveying it. The whole is derived 
fron the large and small springs we have mentioned. 

Cunpensation Reservoir.—'The reader must now accompany 
us tothe Compensation Reservoir, a great and admirable work 
of itskind. Quitting the Fountainhead, we proceed westward 
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about a quarter of a mile along the common road, and exactly 
at Glencorse Bridge we turn off to the right, and, travelling up 
by the side of the burn for more than half a mile, we come to 
an embankment with a large and beautifal sheet of water above 
it. The valley at this point is contracted by the neighbouring 
hills to a narrow gorge about 100 Jat wide. Across this 
gorge, a bank of earth has been raised about 450 feet thick ho- 
rizontally at the base, and about 120 feet high. To obtain a 
secure foundation, it was necessary to remove the porous gravel 
to the depth of 50 feet, till the solid rock was laid bare from 
side tu side. It is a curious fact, though not new to geologists, 
that the surface of the rock thus exposed, was furrowed with 
ehannels running horizontally in the direction of the valley, 
shewing that powerful currents had flowed here before the great 
bed of gravel was deposited. This removing of the gravel was 
a’work of great labour and difficulty, in which two years were 
expended. To make the bank perfectly water-tight, a bed of 
puddiled clay, 60 feet thick, extends from side to side, and is 
carried up from the bottom nearly to the top. This forms, the 
central part of the embankment; and before and behind it is 
placed a mass of earth, making up the mound to the thickness 
we have mentioned. The upper face of the embankment and 
the margin of the lake to some distance on both sides of it, is 
paved with causeway stone, which gives it a neat and clean ap- 
pearance. The lake formed by the embankment is three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and covers about 50 acres. Its depth is, 
when full, 60 feet at the lower end. An elliptical tunnel of 
hewn stone is carried through the embankment a few feet from 
the bottom, to afford a passage for letting out the water in pro- 
portion as it is wanted. The stone tunnel, however, does not 
pass through and through. As the bank of soft puddled clay 
in the middle would have afforded an insecure foundation for 
masonry, the tunnel is continued through it by a cast-metal pipe 
of 30: inches diameter. Two cast-metal pipes of a foot diame 
ter, fitted with sluice-cocks, join into the end of this large pip, 
and deliver the water at the back of the bank, where it may, be 
seen pouring down in a cascade about 10 feet high. By meais 
of # ladder we descended upon the two pipes, and walked uyon 
them some yards up to the interior of the tunnel. In thisca- 
vity the reverberated noise of the falling water is pecularly 
grand and striking. Though the stream of water, issuing fom 
the pipe, appears scarcely thicker than a man’s leg, it rishes 
with stich rapidity under the superincumbent pressure,, that it 
forms immediately a considerable rivulet. At the heightof 60 
feet’ fropy the bottom of the lake, there is a waste weir, oropen 
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canal, lined with hewn stone, for carrying off the surplus waters 
luring extraordinary floods. With admirable taste this canal 
has been cartied forward nearly 200 yards, and made to dis- 
charge the current over a precipice 70 feet high. Dashing from 
point to point of the rocks, the stream forms a sheet of foam'as 
white as snow from the summit to the bottom. Its site is cho- 
sen most judiciously. Ata turn of the road it bursts upon the 
eye at once in front of the spectator, and at the distance of a 
furlong. If visited during a great flood, there is no doubt that 
this fall would be a finer object than some of those which our 
virtuosos travel a hundred miles to see. Close beside the waste 
weir, but about ten feet lower, there is another tunnel of hewn 
stone, with two sluices. The use of this is to carry off the sur- 
plus flood waters, if, from an accumulation of ice, or any other 
accident, the waste weir should be blocked up. This tunnel 
(when used) delivers its water over the broken surface of the 
rock also, and forms another beautiful fall about 40 or 50 feet 
north of the first one. 1 

We should have mentioned that the natural cavity in which 
the bank or mound is placed, is of a funnel shape, being narrow- 
er behind and wider before ; and the embankment itself has the 
form of a wedge lying on its side, presenting its thick end to 
the stream. Hence the force of the water tends only to:com- 
press its parts more firmly together. The back of the em- 
bankiment is covered with good soil, and bore this season a 
crop of oats, which had a very singular appearance in such a 
situation. 

In explaining the use of the Compensation Reservoir, we must 
first give an account of an artificial stream, carried along its 
north and east side, and kept entirely separate from it, the use 
of which would puzzle a common observer. It is necessary to 
premise, that all the springs in the valley rise on the north and 
east side. The average produce of each of these springs or 
streamlets during the summer half year, was carefully ascer- 
tained by measurement. A small weir or damhead was then 
made across each, of hewn stone, and a narrow plank placed 
on it, operating like a sluice, and turning all the water, when 
the streamlet is in its usual state, into the artificial rivulet, by 
which it is conducted past the great Compensation Reservoir, 
and thrown into the bed of the burn below. The weir. or 
sluice is of such a size as to turn aside only the ascertained ordix 
nary produce of the streams, and when this is exceeded, as hap~ 

ens wlien heavy rains fall, the surp/us flows over the weirsy 
and falls into the great Compensation Reservoir. ‘Thus it-wilh 
be understood, that all the ordinary produce of the streams in 
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Logan-house valley, falls into Glencorse burn ‘below ‘the ‘re. 
servoir, and goes to the mills as it did originally, and it is ondy 
the flood waters that are collected in the reservoir. This’sim- 
plifies the arrangement with the millers, and obviates any cavils 
they might raise as to what the streams really yield. They re- 
ceive the produce of the streams above the reservoir exactly as 
they did before it was formed ; and out of the flood waters which 
are stored up in the lake, the Company have merely to give 
them an equivalent for what the Crawley and adjoining springs 
discharge into the Fountainhead—which can be at all times 
easily ascertained. Accordingly, the quantity spouting from 
the pipes in the elliptical tunnel behind the embankment, is 
meant to be equal to what the great pipes convey to Edinburgh. 
The square channels of hewn stone in the bed of the artificial 
rivulet, are measures for ascertaining the quantity of water 
conveyed, and the wooden ones in the channel of the rivulet be- 
low the dam serve the same purpose. 

The Aqueduct Pipe—The aqueduct which conveys the 
water from the Fountainhead to Edinburgh is about 84 miles 
long, reckoning to the Castlehill. The elevation of the stone 
cistern in the Fountainhead, where the aqueduct pipe begins, 
is as follows :— 


Above the sea at Leith - - 564 
Above Prince’s Street at the Mound ~ 360 
Above Reservoir at Heriot’s Hospital - 270 


Above ditto, Castlehill - - - 239 
Above the lowest point to which the pipe de- 
scends in its course, namely, at Liberton 
Dams, - - ~ - 350 

The distance from the Fountainhead to the Castlehill Re- 
servoir ina direct line, is 6} miles; by the line of develop- 
ment, or that which the pipe follows, it is nearly 8} miles. 
After the pipe leaves the Fountainhead it passes down the 
valley by the east side of the burn about a mile, till it comes 
to Milton Mill. It then strikes eastward to the point where 
the Pennycuik road joins the Peebles road, near the 7th mile- 
stone from Edinburgh. From this point it passes along the 
line of the Peebles road by Straiton, Burdiehouse, St Ca~ 
therines, Liberton Dams, to the Grange Toll, crossing the 
road five or six times, but seldom running at a distance of more 
than 100 yards from it on either side. A little without the 
Grange Toll it leaves the line of the road, and: passes on the 
west side of-it to the Meadow. It is continued obliquely across 
the Meadow upon a basis of masonry raised above the surface 
anc covered with three feet of earth. ‘It then:enters a.tunnel,; 
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which proceeds north- westward under the grounds of Watson’s 
and Heriot’s Hospital, passing near the west side of the latter, 
at,the depth of about 70 or 80 feet belew the surface. It then 
crosses the Grassmarket west of Heriot’s Bridge, and enters 
another tunnel at the Castle Wynd. ‘This last tunnel is rather 
a singular work. It is about 6 feet high by 44 wide, and passes 
obliquely through the solid rock of the Castlehill, from a point 
near the foot of the Castle Wynd, to another point at the west 
side of the Mound below Ramsay Gardens. ‘This subterrane- 
ous passage is about 700 feet, or one furlong in length. It 
descends gradually to the north, passing under the Reservoir 
at the depth of 120 feet, and is continued by a tunnel of ma- 
sonry along the Mound to Prince’s Street, and thence onward 
to. Queen Street. The tunnel, though cut as we have men- 
tioned out of the living rock (sandstone), was made at the mo- 
derate expense of 5/. per fathom of length, including the laying 
of a bed of masonry for the pipe. It was found that the 1800 
or 2000 feet of pipe saved, rendered this a more economical 
mode of carrying the aqueduct to the New ‘Town, than by 
taking it round the Castle. There is besides the advantage of 
a greater discharge of water when the pipe is comparatively 
short and straight. 

From Eleriot’s grounds a branch pipe passes off eastward to 
supply the Southern Districts of the town, and another comes 
up to the Reservoir on the west side of the Hospital. A third 
ascends from the mouth of the tunnel along the side of the 
Castlehill to the Reservoir there; and various branches pass off 
to other parts of the town. 

It is to be observed, that a pipe coming! from the reservoirs 
at Heriotv’s Green or the Castlehill will carry the water no 
higher than the level of these reservoirs, but a branch from the 
main pipe has the pressure of the Fountainhead behind it, and 
easily makes the water ascend, not only to the top of the high- 
est tenements in the town, but even to the upper flats of the 
barracks in the Castle, which are still nearly 100’feet below 
Crawley Spring. 

The pressure which the current of water exerts at the dis- 
tance of eight miles from the Fountainhead, though its force is 
greatly relaxed by the partial escape of the water through va- 
rious branches, is beautifully shown in the reservoir at Heriot’s 
Green. A pipe is brought from below here of the full size of 
Li inches, . Its mouth points upwards; and to close it effectual- 
ly, and prevent the cfilux of the water, requires a pressure on 
the valve,of.a ton. ‘This is applied by a series of. cast-metal 
plates,.20 in number, lying above one another, and each weigh 
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ing dbout a hundred weight. They are kept in their position 
by an iron pin passing on h > tale in the rnidile of each. 

hen the plates are reduced to 15 or 16 (three-fourths of a 
ton), the force of the water makes this great mass play up and 
‘down, somewhat like a cork in a spouting fountain. But were 
the escape of the water by branch ary prevented, we know 
from calculation that the pressure would raise a mass ten times 
as at. 

he pipes, which vary from 20 to 15 iaches diameter, are in 
lengths of 9 feet, and are joined by spigot and faucet. This 
means, that about 4 inches of one end of each pipe is made 
wide enough to take the end of the next pipe within it—the 
wide or recipient end being called the faucet, and the other or 
intrant end, vhich has the common diameter of the pipe, bein 
called the spigot. The mode of joining is this: The small en 
being put into the large one as far as it will go, a piece of rope- 
arn is driven in between the inclosed and inclosing ends. An 
ron hoop is next closed round the joint, leaving a small open 
a within all round, and the joinings are made tight with 
clay. Melted lead is then poured through an opening in the 
hoop, and forms a sort of ring round the joint, into which it is 
driven firmly by a staving chisel, the rope-yarn preventing 
any of the lead from-passing into the cavity of the pipe. In 
this way the joints are made perfectly tight, and yet give no 
obstruction to the flow of the water. The pipes are from } inch 
to 1} inch in thickness, @ great strength being required in the 
latter and lower stages of the aqueduct, where the pressure is 
great. They are nine feet long when joined; and of course 
the aqueduct, whicn, reckoning to Queen Street, is nine miles 
in length, is composed of above 5000 individual pipes. The 
cost of these pipes alone was between 40,000/. and 50,000/., or 
nearly 50001. per mile.—At the present price of cast-iron, it 
would have been probably a full third more. 

The pipes were all proved before they were laid, by being 
made to bear a pressure equal to that of a column of from 300 
to 800 feet of water. This is rather a curious process. The 
pipe is filled with water, and plugged up firmly at both ends, 
except that a communication is left through one end with a 
smali forcing pump. It may probably remain for days in this 
state without the smallest leak appearing; but after you have 
worked the forcing pump a few minutes, and created a pressure 
perhups equal to ten or twenty tons upon every part of the 
pipe, you are surprised to see the water transude at one or 
more points ; and if the casting has been very faulty,’ it pro- 
bably bursts asunder. In either case the pipe is useless. It 
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may be observed, that from the very small elasticity of water, 
the actual rending of the pipe is scarcely attended with any 
danger... It is of some value to engineers also to know, that the 
shaking or dinneling of pipes by carting, even without actually 
reducing rents, tries the soundness of the casting in a very ef- 
eve manner; and that of two similar parcels of pipes equally 
well cast at first, that which has been carted twenty miles be- 
fore it was proved, will exhibit a greater number of defective 
ipes, than that which has been proved at the manufactory. 
ence pipes should always be proved at the place where they 
are delivered—not where they are made. 

Care was taken in laying the aqueduct that it should form no 
sharp angles or sudden bends, as these diminish materially the 
rate of discharge. It begins with pipes of 20 inches interior 
diameter, and gradually diminishes to a size of 15 inches. It 
scarcely requires explanation, that as the aqueduct descends 
farther below the fountainhead, the motion of the water is more 
and more accelerated by the superincumbent pressure, and that 
a 15 inch pipe, in the last and lowest stage of the aqueduct, 
will deliver as much water as one of 20 inches (that is nearly 
double the size) in the first and highest. The line of the aque- 
duct, considered with?reference to a vertical plane, has neither 
a constant nor a uniform descent, but undulates considerably. 
There is a constant but varying descent from the fountainhead 
to Burdiehouse. Here it rises a little, and then descends ra- 
pidly to Libberton Dams, where it is carried over an artificial 
embankment 80 or 40 feet above the natural surface of the soil. 
From this point it ascends to the high grounds behind Grange 
House; then declines gently to the Meadow, and continues 
declining to Heriot’s Hospital, the Grassmarket, and Prince’s 
Street. It may be proper to mention, that the aqueduct pipe 
is always covered with three feet of soil or more, to keep it out 
of the reach of frost and agricultural operations—that where it 
is laid at a depth not exceeding 12 or 15 feet, it is simply co- 
vered with the earth; but where the depth much exceeds this, 
a tunnel of six feet in height, with shafts for descending, has 
generally been built over it, that access might be had to the 
pipe afterwards for repairs without much digging. 

The following are the distances and levels of the various 

ortions of the ground, reckoning from the fountainhead. 
They are taken from the Report published in 1813, and are ex- 

ressed in feet; but it is to be observed that the pipe undulates 
ce than the ground, a part of the inequalities having been got 
rid of by cutting tunnels, and raising embankments. 
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To Noblehouse ‘ ° ‘ 

To a point a little beyond the 5th mile-stone from 
Edinburgh ° . ° . 

To the south corner of the park of St Catharine’s 

To Libberton Dam’s Bridge 

To Crouch’s Nursery . 


To Castle-hill Cistern 


Thus the length of the aqueduct pipe is 44,437 feet, or 84 
miles, but if we reckon to Queen Street, where its proper ter- 
mination is, the entire length is very nearly nine miles.. OF 
these nine miles, the portion of the pipe’s track tunnelled 
through the natural rock from the Meadow to the Grass-market, 
occupies about 1900 feet; and the 700 feet tunnelled through 
the Castlehill added to this, makes half a mile. We have 
mentioned that the size of the ripe varies from 20 inches to 15; 
and it may be proper to add, that its contraction is progressive 
from the fountainhead, the size never being enlarged again af- 
ter it has been diminished. 

The pipe delivers about 180 cubic feet per minute at present 
—and hence we find by calculation, that the water travels. at 
the rate of about two miles per hour where its motion is slow- 
est, that is, in the parts of the pipe where it is ascending, and 
where the pipe is necessarily full. Of course the water passes 
from the fountainhead to Edinburgh in four hours or less. 

The cost of the Compensation Reservoir, fountainhead, and 
pipes, ineluding value of ground, tunnelling and laying, but ex- 
cluding all the smaller branches and service pipes in Edinburgh, 
has been about 145,000/., as stated in the evidence given last 
summer before a Parliamentary Committee. The works were 
begun in the :atter end of 1819, and were finished at Martin- 
mas 1824. ; 

The Company, ho» -ver, looking forward to the progressive 
increase of the town, .ecured under their Act.a right tothe 
property of the Black Springs. ‘The produce of these, which 
is about 120 cubic feet per minute, will increase the new supply 
to 300 cubic fect, or 1840 ale gallons per minute ; and the pres 
sent aqueduct has been made. sufficiently large to. convey, this 
quantity. The Black Springs, four in number, are situated 
entirely on the north-west side of the Pentland Hills, two miles 
south from Currie, at the height of 854 feet above the sea; and 
it is rather a remarkable fact, that this great mass of hills is 
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traversed by a ravine, (at the east end of the Black Hill), so 
deep that not only the Black Springs, but those of Bavelaw and 
Liston Shiels, and even Bavelaw burn itself, could be carried 

uite across the chain, and made to discharge their waters into 
the Esk. About 3} miles of additional pipe, but of a smaller 
size, would be required to conduct the waters of the Black 
Springs to the present fountainhead at the Crawley Spring, 
and about 6} miles, if those of Liston Shiels are brought at the 
same time. When this is done, a new Compensation Dam will 
be constructed on Bavelaw Burn, at the point where it is joined 
by the Stream Burn, to store up the flood-waters for the use of 
the mills on the Water of Leith; and a part of the water used 
in Edinburgh will thenjhave travelled in pipes the astonishing 
length of 15 miles. 

r Telford computes that a full supply of water for a town 
requires 9 gallons for each inhabitant. The supply by the old 
works (which we have not thought it necessary to describe) is 
only about 3} gallons a day for the present population of Edin- 
burgh and Leith; by the old and new works together, it is about 
15 gallons a day, or two-thirds more than Mr Telford’s calcu- 
lation. In this statement, the present population of Edinburgh 
{including St Cuthbert’s parish) and Leith, is assumed to be 
153,000, of whom 23,000 in the country parts are supplied from 
wells, springs, or rivulets. 

Our narrow limits compel us to pass over a multitude of de- 
tails which would be necessary to give a complete idea of these 
works—by far the greatest and most perfect of the kind ever 
constructed. Among scientific men who have examined them, 
we believe there“is but‘one opinion, as to the consummate skill 
with which they have been planned and executed by Mr Jar- 
dine. The merit of success in his case is so much the greater, 
because the Hydraulic works of this description, previously 
formed, were generally so imperfect as to teach the engineer 
nothing but a distrust of the principles on which their efficiency 
depended. It required a scientific head as well as a skilful 
hand to bring a work attended with so many difficulties to so 
successful a termination. What he wanted himself, he has 
now furnished to those who come after him—a model, which at 
once exemplifies the most advantageous construction of such 
Hydraulic works, and affords data on which the engineer may 
in future safely found his calculations. 
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Mr Gray on the Equalization 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Doctrine that the Price of British Corn should be Regu 
lated by the Price of Foreign. 


AGRICULTURAL STaTISTICs. 
Lerrer IX. 


Sir, 

Tue hostility to our present Corn-law among its oppo 
nents who really reason upon the subject, (for I believe most 
have never considered the question, but give way to mere pre- 
judice, or what they reckon fashion), arises chiefly from the no- 
tion, that, in order to carry on foreign commerce, it is neces- 
sary that the price of subsistence with us should be regulated 
by the price of it among the nations with whom we deal. Into 
the correctness of this notion I mean, in my present Letter on 
Agricultural Statistics, to inquire. 

To enable ourselves to come to a fair decision on this practi- 
cal question, very important in itself at all times, but eminently 
so at present, when some legislators, and a great portion of the 
trading part of the community, use the notion for the ground 
of introducing measures of the most dangerous tendency, it is 
necessary to inquire, 1. What influence the difference between 
the rate of British corn and that of foreign has on the price of 
articles intended for the foreign market; 2. How far this equa- 
lization of our corn prices with those of our foreign customers 
is requisite to carry on our commerce with them; 3. Whether 
an attempt to effect such an equalization be just towards that 
large portion of our population, the agricultural; 4. Whether 
it be practicable or not ; and, 5, Should it be practicable, whes 
ther, if it were accomplished, it would increase either our home 
or our foreign trade. 

I fully admit, Sir, at entering on the inquiry, what indeed 
nobody can deny, that the fair price of British corn, that is, the 
rate of price of British corn averaged on the rates of prices of 
other British articles, is considerably higher than that of the 
corn prices of countries on the Continent, with which we deal. 
This fair or average price I reckon is now obtained by the Bri- 
tish farmer, and has been obtained for some time under the 
operation of the Corn-law of 1822, and of the circumstances of 
the seasons. In treating of the price of British corn, I shall 
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therefore assume, that the rates at present are pretty near an 


averaged state of price with respect to British prices in ge- 
neral, 


1. The Influence which the Difference between the Rate of British 
Corn and that of Foreign has on the Price of Articles intended 
for the Foreign Market. 


The price of subsistence forms a large item in the price of 
employment, and consequently of the products of employment. 
I have elsewhere * taken the item of subsistence, in all its ex- 
tent, to form about 30 per cent. in the price of things with us. 
Its price-rate must therefore have a considerable effect on the 
price-rates of all articles, and, of course, among others, of those 
fabricated for the foreign market. And as corn constitutes a 
large portion of subsistence, particularly among the working 
classes, its price-rate must have a corresponding influence on 
manufacturing employment. 

The average difference between our rate of corn, and that of 
the corn of our competitors in the foreign market, seems lately 
to have been rather larger than usual, and may be taken to be 
from 20s. to 30s. the quarter on the price of wheat. The dif- 
ference in the price of a 4 lib. loaf of wheaten bread, may there- 
fore be estimated to be about 3d. As few of our operatives, 
who work for the foreign market, live chiefly on bread, half a 
loaf a day is a large allowance; but as those who have families 
must feed such members of them as do not earn any thing, out 
of the wages of themselves and those who do, the consumption 
must be taken higher. A loaf per day I conceive to be an 
ample allowance. ‘The difference of the price of manufacturing 
labour, arising out of the difference of our rate of corn from 
that of foreign, will thus scarcely amount to threepence a day 
for those who eat wheaten bread; and it will be less for those 
who use bread made of oats and barley. 

This difference must certainly add to the price of our employ- 
ment; but the addition arising from it must be very trifling on 
articles, for the fabrication of which the operative charges from 
2s. up to 6s. per day, and more. 

The fact is, that the mere price of corn, and even of meat, 
in ordinary times, has an inconsiderable influence on the price 
of employment, and, of course, on the products which are the 
result of it, in comparison with that of the general style of liv- 
3 g of any class of operatives. 

The style of living has been, I may say, wholly overlooked 


* Happiness of States, Chap. on Price, p. 138. 
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by our political economists of the unproductive side. And yet, 
in real life, it is, in ordinary times, what it is stated theoretically 
on the productive system to be, the chief regulator of the various 
rates of wages in the different lines. It may seem extraordinary 
that our political eeonomists should overlook what is so evident 
in every district of this and every other country. But these 
theorists have been so busy in forming unwarranted fancies on 
this practical subject of wages, and drawing foolish general con- 
clusions from assumptions that are false, and indeed perfectly 
absurd; in short, they have been so occupied on their own pre- 
conceived imaginations, and in looking at facts so entirely 
through them, that this fact either escaped them, or they did 
not choose to see it, because it did not suit their notions. It is, 
however, a fact. And of late I have obseryed, that, after hav~ 
ing been repeatedly pressed on their attention, it is beginning to 
be slightly alluded to by some. Instead of dreaming about some 
cause that would tend to equalize all wages, the very rates of 
wages, from a shilling a day and less, up to twenty shillings a 
day and more, should-have taught them to look for the cause of 
such great and permanent differences in the very different qua+ 
lities required by the employments in these lines, and still more 
in the very different style of living constantly found among 
em. 

The style of living is, in reality, alternately cause and effect of 
the rates of charge of our various classes of operatives, that is, 
of wages. The qualities required in the workman of any line 
have a tendency to bring a certain comparative rate of price. 
This rate of price begets a certain style of living, and this style 
of living again requires a certain rate of wages; and, in ordi- 
nary states of the demand and supply, somewhat like this is ob- 
tained. * 

And further, though the comparative ratios of difference be- 
tween the various lines may be retained under very different ge- 
neral styles of living, as, for example, that of a thinner and 
poorer, as well as that of a more dense and wealthy population, 
Ee the quantum of charge, that is, of price, will be regulated 

, and, of course, correspond with, the less or more expensive 
style of living. This will be confirmed by the fact about to be 
quoted, to prove another proposition. 

That the price of corn has a trifling effect on wages in gene- 
ral, compared with the style of living, is attested by the follow- 
ing facts :—The price of corn all over Britain differs very little. 
Yet such is the difference in the charge for employment in dif- 


* Happiness of State, B. 2. ch. 8.—Wages. 
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ferent districts, that the same sort. of employment; which will 
cost only Is. Gd. or 2s. a day in one, will cost from 3s, to See and 
6s. in another. Take, for example, the districts, of Caithness 
and Devon, of Lanarkshire and Lancashire, of Edinburghshire 
and Middlesex. The price of corn is much the same in these 
districts, and yet the rates of charge for the various sorts of em- 
ployment differ from 50 to 150 per cent., or as much in some 
cases as 1 to 2}. 
The price of grain, thus far from being the great regulator 
of prices, as our theorists, who would labour to produce an woe 
natural equalization between us and certain foreign countries 
in this point, imagine, has an effect on price quite trifling, im 
comparison of that produced by the styles of living arising from 
a denser and better employed population, 


2. Is the Equalization of our Corn-Prices with those of our Fo- 
reign Customers necessary to carry on our Commerce with 
them ? 


The rate of price of articles, as our merchants and. tradesmen 
know well, is by no means the only circumstance which deter- 
mines purchasers. Caeteris paribus, however, a3 far as. price 
can be, or is actually compared, a lower rate will command) the 
market. ; 
« This is the fact in trade. How then is the present question 
affected by it? The difference in price, arising out of the dif- 

. ference between the price of our corn and that of our custom, 
ers, is so small, that, with respect to those articles which we.ma+ 
nufacture for the foreign markets, the other circumstances, * 
which give us the advantage, enable us, with a higher price of 
corn and employment, to make more marketable articles, ine 
cluding price, than our customers with their lower prices of 
corn and work. I venture to affirm, that, with our present 
higher price of corn, there is not an article (with the exception 
of corn itself, of course) fitted for a foreign market, which, e@- 
teris paribus, we cannot send in a more marketable and cheaper 
state into the foreign market adapted for it, than any of our 
neighbours. ‘The higher price of employment with us, arising 
partly from a higher price of corn, but much more from.a.het- 
ter or more expensive style of living, is, in most cases, consider- 
ably overbalanced by our superior machinery and adroitness, by 
our lower rate of interest, and by our capability of giving longer 
credit. 

* These are chiefly derived from our greater wealth and capital, 
which is partly created by our higher price of corn, 
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There are articles which we do not, and could not export to 
foreign countries. Some of them we may have exported for- 
merly, and cannot now. But with respect to these, the cause of 
inability is found in other circumstances, local or general, and 
by no means in our higher price of corn. 

In proof of this assertion respecting our exporting, if it were 
at all necessary, I could quote examples in every line; but the 
fact is well known, and will not be disputed. The price of corn 
with us, like other articles, (except as far as machinery has ope- 
rated,) has, on the average, risen with our increasing popula- 
tion, and its effect, greater wealth: yet, with this rise in the 
price of our corn, our exports and imports have gone an in- 
creasing in a still greater ratio. Since 1790, they have been 
more than doubled, while the price of wheat, on the average of 
the last ten years, is only 67s., to 54s. the average of the last ten 
years ending in 1795. In fact, in those years, when our prices 
of corn have been higher or lower than usual, our foreign trade 
has increased or decreased. I shall here quote the years so well 
known to most of us, the lower-priced years 1819 and 1822, and 
the higher-priced years 1818 and 1824, And, during these 
years of fluctuation, the prices of the corn of most of our cus- 
tomers have in general felt somewhat similar fluctuation, and 
borne the usual proportion to our own. 

All this shows, not merely that it is not necessary for the 
prosperity of our foreign commerce that the price of our corn 
should be regulated by the price of foreign; but further, that 
the difference has no injurious influence whatever on that trade. 
Whether it-has not a beneficial influence, will be afterwards 
seen. 


3. Would an attempt to equalize our Corn-prices with those of 
our Foreign Competitors be just to our Agricultural Popula- 
tion? 


I have already * had occasion to answer this question so 
fully, and to show tha. such an attempt would inflict the gros- 
sest injustice on our farmers, land-owners, &c. that I shall here 
confine myself to a peneral observation on it. 

The average rate of prices which the British farmer and 
landholder, &c. have to pay to the other classes from whom 
they buy, is at least 50 per cent. above the general price-rate 
of those countries which would supply corn. To force them 
then to sell at the Polish, Russian, or Prussian rate of prices, 
while they must buy at the British, is equivalent to forcing 


* See my 6th Letter in your Magazine, for February last, p. 2, &c- 
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them, in selling, to take a sixpence for a shilling, while, in 
buying, they can only pay it away at the rate of sixpence. 
T he injustice of such a measure, and the distress and ruin to 
them and their connexions, which must necessarily flow from 
it need no pointing out. 


4. Is such an Equalization practicable ? 


There is no question that our legislators, if they were insane 
enough, under the delusion of foolish theory, to attempt so 
monstrous a measure, could effect this equalization ; for a short 
time they have only to declare the trade in Corn free, and, in 
a month, the price of British corn would sink at least to the 
level of that of our foreign supplies, and most probably, for a 
time, still lower. But such would be the general stagnation, 
distress and ruin, instantaneously consequent on so idiotical a 
measure, not only among our agricultural classes, but the ma- 
nufacturing, commercial, building, &c., I hesitate not to say, if 
our legislators dared to persevere in it, that worse than the 
blanket schemes of a late year of depression would be renewed. 
There would be an universal insurrection, and it would end in 
a revolution. 

Such a measure, however, is so monstrous in the present 
state of Britain and its foreign connexions, that though perhaps 
a few fanatical closet theorists may be found who would re- 
commend it, there is no danger of a British parliament’s enter- 
taining it for a moment, much less of adopting it. Yet, though 
our mercantile party, even in the present furor for free trade, 
without reference to the sound principles which should regulate 
international commerce, would tremble to venture at once on a 
measure of such atrocious stupidity, there is evidently among 
these zealots for free trade a wish to reach it by taking inter- 
mediate steps. 

But let them approach it as cautiously and prudently as 
possible, every step which they could take to bring us nearer 
to the equalization, must necessarily tend more and more to 
produce stagnation, poverty, and distress. We have seen that 
in 1822, when our Corn-prices, though greatly depressed, had 
not even sunk to the level of the Continental rates, this depres- 
sion was attended with universal distress, not only among the 
agricultural classes, but all the others except fixed annuitants. 
Will then these innovators show us how that which produced 
distress and destruction of capital in 1822 will not produce the 
same, and even to a greater degree, in 1826, &c., because we 
are still more populous and rich ? 


It is very immaterial what measures are adopted to reach 
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gradually this depression. Approach it as we may, it is an ap- 
proach to distress. ‘The depression must produce diminution 
of employment and income. ‘The evil arises from the depres- 
sion of price itself; and however gradually the measures may 
operate to effectuate that object, in proportion as they achieve 
the depression, it matters not what they are, in that proportion 
will they inflict general distress, 

It would be harsh to affirm, that these innovators have for 
their object to distress the nation; and yet, if they have not 
such an object in view, they must be stupidly ignorant in the 
case. Do they imagine, that in however roundabout a way 
they may attempt to reach depression and distress in complian¢e 
with their foolish theories, they will succeed in blinding the 

reat body of the nation to their measures? Or that, ere they 
an reached the pitch of equalization and general distress, the 
nation will not indignantly reject both their measures and them- 
selves? Theorists may be blind to the effects of their favou- 
rite fancies, when put in execution; but deficiency of employ- 
ment, starving prices and distress, are too keenly felt to be 
either overlooked or forgiven by the great body. ‘The prospe- 
rity, the abundance of employment, and the fair prices effected 
by the corn-law of 1822, will constantly recur amid the misery 
of depression, point out distinctly the cause, and rouse their in- 
dignation against the authors of it. 

If we are to trust to the Reporter, Mr Huskisson, in-his 
speech on Mr Whitmore’s motion for a revision of the Corn~ 
laws, made the following observations among others. | * Tt: 
* should not be forgotten, that the agricultural Corn-bill of 
¢ 1822 was passed to relieve the depressed state of the agricul+ 
* ture of this country, and that, in furtherance of that object, it 
‘ had given an exclusive benefit in the home markets to that 
¢ interest for some given time. It was not, therefore, unfair:to 
* assume, that, taking into consideration that very severe de- 
* pression, and how much the interests and capital of that body 
© had suffered, that four years of the exclusive supply of the 
¢ British market was to be expected by the British farmer, ‘in 
* order to afford him some prospect of relief from such severe 
® difficulties. ’ 

The intention of the Corn-bill of 1822 was to put the Bri- 
tish farmer in a state of permanently greater security against over 
importation, when the ports should be opened ; for at that time 
the British and Irish farmers were already in full possession of 
the British market, and by this prospect to tempt the buyers ‘of 
British corn to buy more freely :—which it effected. 
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But it is not to correct the observations in this point that 
they are here quoted. The observations in themselves seem 
reasonable. But, when coupled with the intention of the speaker 
to urge the house next year to adopt measu.es which must 
either produce depression of price, or could be of no use what- 
ever, unless innovating for mere innovation’s sake be worthy of 
a legislature, they imply a most extraordinary kind of reason- 
ing. The distress arising from the depression of price is fully 
acknowledged. Mr Huskisson is willing to let the British far- 
mer have a license for supplying his own market for four years 
at a fair price, to replace the capital which he had lost, and to 
enjoy, in the meanwhile, his old comforts. But alas! honest 
man, when he has just been allowed time to get into comfort 
once more, the House of Commons is to attack him, deprive 
him partly of the supply of his own market, and reduce him to 
the old depression, poverty and distress again. This surely 
will not go down at this time of day, even though free trade be 
the favourite huzza of the moment. I scarcely think a British 
Parliament and Government, will be induced to treat the Bri- 
tish or Irish farmer, as that banterer Voltaire says his worthy 
friend, the verse-inaking King of Prussia, had threatened to 
treat him; that is, after letting him grow like an orange, squeeze 
out the juice, and make orange-peel of him. 

If the equalizing party are really satisfied in their minds, 
that it would be, on the whole, advantageous for this country 
to equalize its corn prices with those of the Continent, they 
prea have kept the farmer at the state of depression to which 
he had sunk in 1822, partly from the excessive importation of 
foreign grain in 1818 and 1819. His prices were then much 
nearer the equalized rate. Poverty would have forced him and 
his family to give up the British style of living, and adopt one 
more like the boors of Poland and Russia. But to let him rise, 
by a judicious protecting law, to British comfort again, and after 
he had enjoyed this for a year or two, to attempt to sink him to 
Polish prices and misery, was as impolitic as it was cruel. They 
have assisted in rendering their favourite equalization utterly 
impracticable; nay, I will add, impossible. The years 1822 
and 1824 have laid the case so completely open to the British 
farmer, and to the sober of all classes, that though a minister 
might in the first instance carry a measure tending to depress 
the prices of corn to the rate of 1822 (but even that is doubt- 
ful), no minister could support such a measure, and keep both 
his place and his measure for a twelvemonth. 
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5. Would the Equalization of our Corn Prices, with those of the 


Continent, if practicable, increase either our Home or Foreign 
Trade? 


Let us assume, however, that this equalization, the favourite 
object of ovr mercantile party and certain theorists at present, 
were practicable, and that it were actually effected, Would our 
home or foreign trade be increased by it, as they imagine? [ 
answer, No. Both would be greatly diminished. 

The erroneous imagination of these equalizers springs from 
what is the source, directly or indirectly, of almost all our er- 
rors in statistics, or, if you will, political economy—ignorance 
of the real nature of price, and consequent misconceptions con- 
cerning it. They apply a very popular sophism to this case. 
They admit that the farmer would receive a lower price for his 
productions; but then they say that, on the other hand, the 
prices of what he bought would fall in a similar proportion; 
and, in a little while, both he and his customers would find 
themselves at a lower rate of price—exactly in the same cir- 
cumstances, both with respect to themselves and to one another, 
as they were before. 

This is a mere fallacy, and leads to the most dangerous er- 
rors: and it is the more injurious, because it is so popular, and 
so generally received. It was to this principally I alluded in 
my last Letter (on the Price of Agricultural Produce), when I 
observed there were some popular misconceptions respecting 
price, which it would be useful to remove, in order to have a 
clear and correct view of the great question in agitation. 

I might even turn their own argument against them upon 
this question. For, if a reduction of the prices of the various 
classes places them just where they Were before, why should 
they intermeddle at all with the present equalization of British 
prices? Why cause all the agitations, and encounter all the 
inconveniences of a new arrangement of prices, if this new ar- 
rangement will place us only in the same situation, both indi- 
vidually and relatively, in which we are at present? This is 
surely to create irritation and annoyance for no purpose what- 
ever. 

But I rest the defence of my principles, and of the present 
Corn-law, on very different ground from that of an argumentum 
ad hominem. This notion of theirs I consider a mere fallacy, 
and I mean here to show that it isso. It is founded on an en- 
tire misconception of the nature of price, and implies what is 
absolutely false. For practically in nature, as on the theory of 
the productive system, c@teris paribus, a reduction of average 
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prices in a district or a country, far from placing us where we 
were before the reduction, necessarily annzhilates employment, 
income and comforts, in the district or country, to the amount of 
the difference. * 

Price is uniformly given for something thought equivalent, 
and therefore uniformly represents something. But whatever 
it be given for, it either in whole or part (excepting, of course, 
cases of loss or selling under the rate given, and mere transfer 
cases, where no additional charge is made), represents profit or 
income. It matters not how many hands an article passes 
through. It is perfectly evident that every additional charge 
must be income. And if ne addition is made to it, there can 


be no income produced in the case. Thus, if we trace an article: 


from its first origin, whether for raw materials, for labour, for 
skill, for trouble in supplying, for capital employed on it,—the 
whole of its price consists of the charges made by the various 
persons connected, and therefore entirely of income. And in- 
come of course, again, represents necessaries, comforts or luxu- 
ries, or else, by means of saving, additional wealth. 

This with respect to the persons charging; and next with re« 
spect to others. In laying out the price obtained on these ne- 
cessaries, comforts or luxuries, or in investing it as capital, it 
necessarily creates a corresponding quantum of employment, or 
of the means of charging. 

Thus, the quantum of price, whether with respect to indivi- 
duals, classes, or a nation, represents the quantum of employ- 
ment and income, and also the style of living, or what income 
will procure. Every average rise, therefore, necessarily sup- 
poses, in one shape or another, a corresponding increase of em- 
ployment, income and comforts; and every average fall sup- 
poses the reverse. 

The popular error which we are considering, arises from 
viewing price not as representing something, but merely as to 





* To give your readers a clearer idea of this important question, 
I may here repeat, what I have had occasion to state more than once 
already, that, by average prices, I mean, if raised, prices fully coun- 
tercharged’for by the different classes, and, if reduced, fully de- 
charged by them. For at all times, both of elevation and depression, 
there are some rises which are not thus countercharged for, and 
some falls which are not thus decharged. In these cases, it is ob« 
vious that those who get the rise deprive others of its amount, 
while those who suffer the fall lose what their customers gain. There 
is therefore no real rise or fall, in such cases, in the prices of a dis+ 
trict or anation. The sum total is as before. 
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its averaging quality. There is a necessary tendency in prices, 
in a district, towards averaging or equalizing themselves with 
one another. But this does not at all point out the quantity 
represented. It takes place with respect to all represented 
quantities, and whatever be the general rate on which the aver- 
age is arranged. 

Before we notice facts which practically demonstrate the fal- 
lacy, the following simple statement will show how it arises: — 
3 bears the same proportion to 6 that 4 does to 8, and 6 to 12; 
but are 3, 4 and G6, and 6, 8 and 12 the same? Let us suppose, 
that by a rise in prices the incomes of classes A, B and C, which 
were respectively averaged on 3, 4 and 6, become averaged on 
6,8 and iz. It is evident that these classes both draw from, 
and pay to, one another more than before, but in the same pro- 
portion as before. According to the popular notion, they are 
no better off than before; for though they receive double, they 
have to pay double; and therefore, in familiar style, it is just as 
broad as it is long. But if, instead of looking at the relative 
proportion, they will look at the thing represented, they will 
see the fallacy. Let us suppose the numbers to represent loaves 
of bread per day, or articles used in house-keeping, on which 
the incomes are averaged. A receives what is equivalent to 6 
loaves, or 6 articles, B 8 instead of 4, and C 12 instead of 6. 
They all stand in the same relative position to one another in 
which they stood before; but in how different circumstances 
are they and their families with respect to themselves, as to 
comforts or the articles of house-keeping? After giving double 
the amount which they did before to one another, they find 
double the former amount also left to themselves. For exam- 
ple, 6 loaves bear only the same proportion to 12 that 3 bear 
to 6; but are 3 loaves and 6 loaves the same to a family ? 

This popular argument is thus a mere fallacy. It really 
proves nothing at all in regard to the question at issue, or whe- 
ther a higher average rate of price does not necessarily imply a 
greater quantity of income and wealth in a district or country, 
and, consequently, of the articles which income and wealth can 

rocure. ‘I'he deduction drawn from the fact of prices averag- 
ing themselves upon one another, does not at all flow from that 
fact; and it is a downright absurdity. Indeed, if such a con- 
clusion flowed from the averaging principle in nature, it would 
be utterly impossible that any nation could make a progress in 
wealth. For, in all states of poverty and wealth, the same 
principle operates in equalizing prices for the time being. South 
Britain, therefore, must have been as rich at the Roman Inva- 
sion, or the Norman Conquest, as she is in the reign of George 
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the Fourth; for her prices were as completely equalized at the 
former periods, as in the last. And for the same reason, Caith- 
ness, at present, is just as rich as Edinburghshire, and Cardigan 
as Middlesex. 

In fact, this foolish argument, though we meet with it from 
most people who talk upon the subject, is of the same descrip~ 
tion as that of the ancient sophist, who proved, by his assump- 
tions, there could be no such thing as motion. This fine argu- 
ment of his, however, was decisivel ly overthrown by his antavo- 
nist’s getting up, and arguing that there could be a change of 
place, by walking round the room. 

And though I have already shown theoretically that this ar- 
gument proves nothing of the sort im: ined, I shall, with your 
permission, have recourse to the practical kind of argument a- 

<lopted by the opponent of the denier of motion, and knock this 
favourite logic on the head by a few solid facts. 


The Cases of England and [veland asto Prices and Wealth. 


The cases of England and Ireland, as to wealth, produce a 
proof on this vital topic, which at once sweeps away all the rea- 
soning about low prices, as absurd sophisms. And really, Sir, 
it is not to be wondered at, that our declaimers for low prices 
avoid comparing these two countries together, with respect to 
the prices of the great mass of i or listening to those 
whodo, E ngland is confessedly by far the richest country in 
Europe, and Ireland is as confessedly among the poorest. And 
yet the prices of the various districts in Ireland are as complete- 
ly averaged upon those of one another, as those of the various 
districts of England. Where then is the immediate cause of 
the vast difference in the general results to be found, but in the 
rates of the prices of employment, and in the quantities of em- 
ployment, in the two countries ? 

I beg here to state again, what I laid before your readers in 
my fourth letter (August 1824, p. 282), the incomes of Ireland 
and of Britain. ‘The income of the former has fortunately in- 
creased like that of the latter, by a rise in prices and an increase 
of employment;* but it scarcely still reaches 60 millions, and 
certainly not yet 70 millions. Now, the income of Great Bri- 
tain, with a population somewhat more than double, amounts at 
present to above $30 millions. In Ireland 7 millions thus 





* Of this we have had a pleasing proof in a general deficiency of 
Irish labourers throughout this country during the late harvest. 
What detained them at ane but more employment and better 
prices than in preceeding years ? 
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draw from-and- return to one another) by means of thenprices 
charged, about :9/.a head; while; in: Britain, 1'5 imithons ‘draw 
io and return to one another by the same means;-above'22/. 
a head. } 2a terrae 
-. And-is the difference, in point. of comforts; the effect of great 
er wealth, not fully as great in favour of the latter, as the-difs 
ference in prices. What constitutes the poverty of the: great 
body of the Irish, and the wealth of the great body of the Bri- 
tish, but the low prices and deficiency of -employment-of ‘the 
former, and the higher prices and abundant employment of) the 
latter? In many portions of Ulster, where ‘the rates in price, 
though in general considerably inferior to the rates of the-cor- 
respending classes in England, approach those of Scotland, the 
great mass proportionably approach in comforts nearer the Bri- 
tish. But what is the case of the great mass of the population 
of Munster and Connaught, compared with that of the great 
mass of the English and even of the Scotch ? And there labour 
in-general was lately as low as 6d. and 8d. a day, and in some 
districts still lower. 

Compare an Irish cabin with an English cottage; and ask 
the prices, and, of course, the incomes of the inmates of each, 
and you will instantly find the cause of the disgusting inferiority 
ofthe, former. An Irish cabiner and his family seldom éver 
taste bread (meat is out of the question), but live on potatoes 
and butter-milk, and can scarcely procure any new apparel at 
all, or any new article of furniture, &c. What quantity of em- 
ployment, then, can they create either to farmer, manufacturer, 
merchant, builder, carpenter, tailor, &c. and how can ‘he 
and. his family, in return, be employed, when his prices and im- 
come, including theirs, from whatever cause arising, would not 
reproduce as much employment as would occupy the time of a 
lad in England ? 

Let us suppose again, that this wretched population, by some 
fortunate change (and that change will in some degree come ere 
long, if we check our foolish theoretical reductioners in: their 
pauperizing schemes), were to reach the prices of the British 
mass: Or, on the other hand (which, God forbid !), thatthe 
prices of the British mass were to be reduced to the rate of 
Munster and Connaught. What, I ask, would be the result:in 
either case? The equalization of prices would be as complete 
as'before. But in the one case, the population of Manster and 
Connaught would enjoy all the comforts, and reproduce all-the 
employment, which the British mass at present enjoy and 
create; and, in the other, the British mass would, along»with 
their prices, be reduced to the present miserable state of Mun 
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ster-and Connaught. With the ecabiner’s prices, what could 
the children of John Bell procure but cabiner’s fare ? 

‘The cases of all the nations and districts of Europe, if com- 
parted, as to prices and to wealth, would show a similar result: 
A ‘similar equalization of prices, and a similar proportion of 

verty and idleness, wealth and employment, according to 
the lower or higher rates of price. But this is sufficient for the 
present. It is perfectly decisive. And is there no man who 
ever thought on the subject, or who is capable of reasoning in 
the case, who will for a moment dispute, that, if the price rates 
of Ireland were to rise to those of Britain, and with a popula- 
tion of seven millions, produce a total of income at the British 
rate per head of 150 millions, instead of 60, that the addition to 
the wealth and comfort of Ireland would not be equal to the 
additional 90 millions a year, created by her prices? And yet 
how could these 90 millions be obtained, but by drawing about 
two and a half times the amount from one another which they 
draw at present? Let our price-reducers leave their carpings 
and quibblings, and fairly dare to meet and answer this ques- 
tion. 

A Sophism respecting Absentceism refuted. 


Here I must take notice of an argument about Irish absen- 
tees, which has caused much discussion lately. It is founded 
on a real result in statistics, and on a doctrine of the productive 
school, though no disciple of that school would ever apply it as 
it has been by the stock exchange school of economists. 

There is a tendency in imports and exports between counr- 
tries to regulate one another in amount, as in the buyings and 
sellings at home, and for the same reasons. The idea of a 
permanent balance between them always increasing on any, or 
in favour of any country, though such a favourite once with our 
mercantile economists, is a mere dream. ‘The exports and im- 
ports between Britain and Ireland have a mutually regulating 
tendency, like those between other countries; and the incomes 
drawn by absentees from Ireland may be transmitted by means 
of bills, for goods exported from Ireland. But how does all 
this prove that absenteeism has no influence on the quantum of 
Irish income, or on the quantum of Irish exports and imports, 
as maintained by Mr Macculloch, or that the income of Ire- 
land would be the same, and the amount of her exports and im- 
ports the same, whether her landed proprietors spend their in- 
comes at-home, or in other countries? It only proves, that in 
the present state of the commercial intercourse of Ireland with 
Britain and other coutries, her exports are sufficient to enable 
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the agents of absentees:to obtaim withiease,, bills of remittance 
to the amount of. their income required,:to be remittedto Bri- 
tain and elsewhere. Butias to the influence, which the spending 
of such portion of the income of Ireland.out of her, has.upon hex 
employment and prices, and consequently on her income at home, 
and on the amount of her exports and imports, it proves, and 
teaches nothing at all. 

The same equalization of exports and imports, and of course, 

the same means of obtaining bills of remittance, would exist, 
though there was not an Irish proprietor absent, or though all 
her proprietors were absent toa man. But whether the spend- 
ing of her landed or other income amid her own population, 
would not have a great influence on the guvantum of her income, 
and consequently on the amount of her exports and imports, is 
an entirely different question. And] repeat, that the obtaining 
of bills of remittance in the manner noticed, shows nothing at 
all respecting this influence more than the equalization of prices 
at home, at different periods, shows respecting the quantum of 
those prices. Like some other peculiar notions of Mr, Ricardo 
and Mr M‘Culloch, in Statistics, or, if you will, in the cant 
of the time, Political Economy, this is founded on a miscon- 
ception of the subject. The result from which they argue is 
real; but they draw from it what does not at all flow from. it. 
In short, they have clapt, to an actual fact and principle, a con- 
clusion which no more follows from it, than the agricultural dis- 
tress of 1821 and 1522 arose from a want of parliamentary re- 
form, or the increase of rheumatism springs from the poor 
laws of England, about which, by the way, the theoretical fac- 
tion made such a senseless clamour some years ago; though, 
in the reigning fury to promote the advantage of our foreign 
competitors, by the exportation of British machinery, on the 
one hand, and laying fully open the British market to them on 
the other, they have suffered the howling hurricane of late to 
sink even below the sighings of the gentle zephyr througl: the 
wood on an evening of June. But the blast may roar again. 
» Its foreign from my present subject to inquire into the: in- 
fluence of absenteeism upon national income ; but as it is) con- 
nected with agricultural statistics, I may find occasion to recur 
to it. «And | think I should be able to show, that the :expen- 
diture of Irish landed income on the spots from «whence it is 
drawn, would, in the present state of Ireland, by. its immediate 
effect'on the employment and prices of her population, - greatly 
imerease-her income, ‘and: probably im a short time double her 
exports and imports, and thus give much more employment 
even to England than she reeeives at present {rom the residence 
of the Irish absentees with her, 
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On Ivish absenteeism I might here notice a fact, which those 
who treat on it seem either not to be aware of, or else to overs 
look. “This absenteeism is great, and its influence must be 
considerable. But, on the other hand, Ireland, perhaps chief- 
ly from the very circumstances which cause the absenteeism, 
enjoys’ a counteracting advantage. She has more than her 
share of the Government expenditure. During the war, this 
sometimes amounted to nearly the double of her revenue; and 
at present, for one instance, while Scotland in general enjoys 
the expenditure of only two, or at most three battalions or re- 
giments, Ireland enjoys the expenditure of above thirty; very 
Jately, thirty-four or thirty-five. 


As securing a British Rate of Price to the British Farmer, inju- 
rious to the Community at large ? 


I should now have closed, had I not seen in your last Ma- 
gazine, p. 364, a question of great importance in the corn- 
discussions, and particularly connected with the topic of this 
fetter, put by your Forfarshire correspondent, whose queries 
and observations I am always glad to see, as they are business- 
like, and to the purpose. i 

“* There is an argument against the existing corn-bill, much 
insisted upon by your newspaper declaimers, which it would 
be very desirable that some of your ingenious correspondents, 
who have'so successfully exposed the sophistries of your Cock 
ney economists, would consider and refute. Their argument 
is, That restricting the free importation of foreign grain and 
provisions, imposes a tax of many millions upon the operative 
population, for the sole benefit of land-owners, but entirely 
hostile and oppressive to the community at large. We have 
no doubt but your ingenious correspondents are well qualified 
to point out the fallacy of this argument, which they reverbe- 
rate from one to another with as much confidence, as if it were 
as indisputable as any proposition of Euclid.” 

I have already shown, * that this restriction, which is impos- 
ed merely to do justice to the British cultivator, and to enable 
him to charge other classes for his articles at the same rate of 
prices at which they charge him for theirs, is equally advanta- 
geous to the working classes and to the community at large, as 
to the farmer and landowner. And if your correspondent will 
only apply the first and third principles of circulation explained 
im the 8th Letter (pp. 264-267) to this case, he will find that 
the proposition of these newspaper declaimers is perfectly false, 





* Farmer's Megnaine, Feb. 1825, p. 1014. 
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and that the contrary is as indisputable, as any proposition in 
Euclid—in fact, as clear as that three pounds Sterling are more 
than two. Let him press any opponent of the Corn faw, who 
uses the argument, with these actually operating principles, and 
illustrate them by their well known results, and he will find 
that it is a mere shadow, And if the reasoning in this Letter, 
to show the fallacy of the conclusion drawn from the equaliza- 
tion of prices at a lower rate, be adduced, the refutation will 
be complete. 

In using such an argument, specious and popular though it 
be, against the principle and object of our Corn law, Mr Whit- 
more, the price-reducers among the mercantile class, our the- 
oretical party, with their abettors among the newspaper de- 
claimers on the topic, show they are as imperfectly acquainted 
with sound commercial statistics, as they are with agriculture. 
They argue (and, indeed, the members of the theoretical patty 
usually do so) as if they were ignorant of the real principles 
operating in nature in the production of wealth—of the coun 
ter-charging principle, which tends uniformly to increase wealth 
—and of the decharging, which tends as uniformly to produce 
poverty. With respect to a rise in prices in any particular 
class, they consider the other classes as fixed annuitants, or as 
not possessing the means of counter-charging, and, therefore, 
suffering a loss to the amount; while, in a fall of price, among 
any of the great classes, theyi magine the others do not de- 
charge, but receive all the advantages of the fall, without any 
loss of employment, or diminution of income, on their part. 
Do not facts, as well as sound theory, show this to be false and 
absurd ? 

Were this, indeed, the fact in nature, the argument used a- 
gainst the British agriculturist would be equally powerful against 
all the other British classes; for the rates of employment, in 
the other lines, are in general as much higher than those of the 
corresponding lines on the Continent as in the agricultural. 
Indeed, in addition to the better style of living of the latter, 
the higher prices of the former classes are the real cause of the 
higher prices of the British cultivator. 

But the argument is perfectly false, and arises out of an ig- 
norance of real principles, and actual results in the users of it. 
‘To repeat the proof—for this I have shown already—the addi- 
tional income drawn by the British cultivators in 1825, above 
that of 1822, is about 30 millions. Now, what becomes of 
this 30 millions? Is it confined to the purses, pockets, or 
strong-boxes of the farmers and landowners? Is it not spent 
either in articles of domestic consumption, or in improving the 
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lands, houses, and machines of the farms, or invested as capital 
in other modes? Let us take any other line. Suppose, of these 
thirty millions, say five are appropriated to purchasing articles of 
clothing, and two for procuring fresh furniture, Are not, by 
this mean, these five millions drawn additionally by the culti- 
vator, returned in employment to the manufacturers and others, 
in the various articles of clothing, and two to the carpenters, 
cabinetmakers, painters, and other lines connected with fur- 
nishing houses? ‘This additional demand from the agricultural 
class, In every part of the country, operates like a new and 
entirely additional demand, and so suddenly, that the falling 
off in the demand from the other classes, which, but for the 
counter-changing principle, would have taken place in conse- 
quence of the increased price of the farmer’s produce, is pre- 
vented from being felt. - It sets the counter-charging principle 
successfully in action. An increase both of employment and 
price is the consequence, as we have seen so distinctly since 
1823, and so distinctly at the present moment. The other 
classes thus more than repay themselves by the additional quan- 
tity of employment they obtain (which even at the old prices 
would amply reimburse them), and by the better prices pro- 
cured for it. The additional employment multiplied by the 
new prices, produces a larger income than before, and enables 
all the classes to buy more from one another; and thus the rise 
is directly or indirectly advantageous to every class in the com- 
munity, except strictly fixed annuitants. 

T ask, Is there a man in Great Britain who can be ignorant 
of this revult, unless he be wilfully determined not to ‘look at 
facts around him? Not to go back beyond a period which: we 
all must have a distinct remembrance of—in the year 1816, 
there was an unusual depression of the home prices. And 
what was the result? A general want of employment, general 
distress, and a great falling olf in the foreign trade. In 1818, 
prices were high. The result now was abundance of employ- 
ment, a general increase of comforts, and a vast augmentation 
of our imports and exports. In 1819, and up to 1823, there 
was a great depression of prices; and this period was inferior 
only to that of 1816 in the deficiency of employment, the Bree 
valence of distress, and our foreign trade felt a diminution sis 
milar to that of the home. From the middle of 1823 up to the 
present time, prices on the average have been rising; and I 
will leave it to ont price-reducers themselves to say what has, 
during that period, been the state of employ ment apd comfort 
at home, and of our trade with other nations. 
~~ | think it is not too much to say here to your correspondent, 
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whose useful query 1 have been answering, and to your other 
readers, that those who will not admit the advantages of higher 
prices over lower, must either be utterly inattentive to the facts 
around them, or utterly blinded by sheer theoretical prejudices. 

In the development of nature’s processes in the production of 
wealth in the Happiness of States, I showed that the amount of 
price was equivalent to the quantum of wealth in a district. 
This practical corollary is one of the most essential distinctions 
between the system of - -oduction which I maintain, and that of 
Smith and other economists. I then said, that I knew not how 
a district or a nation could advance in wealth, unless, ceteris 
paribus, her average prices became higher. ‘This was carped 
at; but no one, as far as I know, has fairly endeavoured to 
meet the proposition, and show it to be practically false. And 
IT am satisfied, that, if the attempt were made, it would fail. 

Suppose a population of two hundred thousand souls, or two 
millions, which divided at its average rate of prices 12 pounds 
a head per annum, were to increase to four hundred thousand 
souls, or to four millions, and to divide still at the rate of 12 
pounds only per head, how could this population, though in- 
creased, be richer than before? There might be individual or 
class variations, but the community, on the whole, was just 
where it was with respect to quantity of employment, income 
and comforts. ‘This effect, indeed, by the arrangements of Na- 
ture, is never found in an increasing population. The increased 
numbers uniformly divide at a higher rate than the smaller, 
and therefore are richer. 

Suppose again, cateris paribus, that the 12 pounds per head 
had decreased to 10 in a district or country, or that this rate 
per head had increased to 14, how, in the first case, could there 
be the same amount of employment, income and comforts? Or, 
in the second, how could the two pounds additional exist, un- 
less in additional employment and income, and what income 
procures ? 

Why, I ask, is England: richer than Scotland, and than Ire- 
land,. or why is she richer than France, and the other nations 
of the Continent, but because the average rates of her prices 
are higher? Reduce her rates of price to those of any of those 
nations, and will not the amount of her employment, income, 
and what income can procure, be reduced in the same degree ? 
Or raise the rates of prices of any of those nations to hers, and 
will not the quantum of employment, income, and, cateris pari~ 
bus, of what income can procure, be raised to hers! Apply 
the same questions to the diocticts of Middlesex and Cardigan, 
or of Mid-Lothian and Caithness,. and. the answers will be the 
same. 
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At closing these. observations on a topic of vital importance 
at all times, but eminently so at present, when our reckless 
theoretical party are labouring to rouse old prejudices to for- 
-ward their new and erroneous views, I call on them, or any of 
their partisans, who talk about their crude fancies being as in- 
disputable as any proposition in Euclid, to leave the regions of 
imagination, and show, by an appeal to real principles and re- 
sults, how what is less can be equal to what is greater? For ex- 
ample, how the income of Great Britain, which, at her present 
rate of prices, we shall assume is somewhere about 330 millions 
(which sum, of course, represents the actual quantity of em- 
ployment, and of what income procures throughout the island), 
can be reduced, by a lowering of her rates of prices, to 300 
millions, and yet the quantity of employment, and what income 
procures, remain as at present, or how both the latter will not 
be reduced in the proportion that 30 millions bear to 330; or, 
vice versa, with respect to an increase of the total amount of her 
various prices as income. But whether they will leave their 
quibblings and imaginings to attack fairly the doctrine of the 
contrary, I think your Forfarshire correspondent, and your 
readers in general, are now pretty well satisfied, that there is 
nothing in Euclid or Cocker that seems more indisputable, than 
that all portions of price are alike real, and alike represent em- 
ployment in one form or another, and income obtained by one 
class or another throughout the community, that is, by the commu 
nity; that, ceteris paribus, every reduction of average prices, by 
means of the decharging or impoverishing principle, actually 
annihilates, in one form or another, an amount of employment, 
zncome, and what income procures, in a district or country, equal 
to the amount of the reduction: And that, on the other hand, 
an increase in average prices, by means of the countercharging 
or enriching principle, actually creates an additional amount of 
cmployment, income, and what income procures, equal to the addi- 
tional amount of the price. And I think they will admit, as a 
fair corollary from these statistical truths, that the corn-law of 
1822, by tending to raise the price of British corn to a fair 
British average, and to keep it at that rate, far from being hos- 
tile and oppressive to the community, has been, and is as ad- 
vantageous to the community at large, as to the cultivators. 


—=__—— 


We may now with great confidence answer the 5th question, 
as to the effect of an equalization of British and foreign, corn- 
prices on the home and foreign trade, and affirm, that it would 
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reduce both to an extent corresponding..to, the, fallin British 
prices.” ‘The average annihilation of British, incomes froma 
fall of five'shillings per quarter of , wheat, , by, means|of, the, de+ 
charging principle, may be taken in the. present state of our , 
population at above eight millions a year; and as this, equaliza- 
tion would at present most probably lower, British wheat) at 
least’25s. per quarter, the diminution of British income would 
approach forty millions. This would be the amount, of the 
diminution of our trade in all its extent, in which,the home‘and 
foreign branches would share according to, their, usual quan- 
tums. The foreign depends so essentially on, the,home,, that;it 
falls or rises with the latter in a pretty regular proportion. ,, Of 
this we had a proof in the difference between the amount of the 
exports of 1822 and 1824. This was about five millions; and 
if to this be added the increase of the imports, the amount;is 
fully the quantum which our foreign trade, according to, its 
usual proportion to the home, would share in the increase, of 
the nation’s income, effected by the rise of 193. the quarterjin 
wheat. 

I may here observe at closing the subject, that though the 
equalization of British and foreign corn prices, which we have 
been examining, or an equalization at the foreign rate, would he 
ruinous to Britain, and most injurious to our foreign customers, 
there is an equalization of these prices which would be bighly 
advantageous to foreigners, and even to us: an egualization.at 
the British rate: that is, instead of sinking our corn prices.to 
theirs, raising their corn prices to ours. This, in the present 
rate of their population, and its circumstances compared, with 
ours, is indeed as impracticable as the former. But every. step 
towards this sort of equalization, instead of increasing poverty. 
like all progress towards the other, would add to their wealth, 
From the prejudices of the multitude, and the dreams of mo-~ 
dern theorists, all ostensible measures in favour of this would 
be unpopular; but foreign governments will do well to study 
the subject in the facts, not the theories, of Britain, think quiet- 
ly on it, and, instead of checking, promote, as much as in their 
power, the progress towards such an enriching equalization, | / 


a ee 


The British farmer has been threatened with a revision of 
the Corn-law next year. This announcement from Lord Liver- 
pool (to my great surprise, I confess, from, the .apinion, I, enter- 
tain of his Lordship’s good sense), shows, that he, had bees; i 
diced t6 cdticede something at least, to. the theoretic faction. a 
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is-itrue, ‘that ‘afterwards,’ whether from thinking a Jittle more 
deeply'on the ‘subject, or from observing the ‘feelings of the 
House’ of Lords ‘on ity he half withdrew this threat : and L.trust 
more mature thinking will’ make his Lordship refuse. his sup- 
port to\any ‘such attempt. .I hope much also from the, sound 
statistics of Mr' Robirison; and the solid practical British sense 
of the House of Lords is a strong ground of confidence to our 
cultivators, if they are not wanting to themselves. 

The British and Irish agricultural classes should prepare, 
however, to meet such an attempt ; for, whether with or with- 
out the consent of the ministers, it will certainly be made. ‘They 
should arouse their friends; and they, as well as all the sober 
and practical among the other classes, who wish the continuance 
ofthe present prosperity of Britain and Ireland, should come 
forward and say, we are perfectly well as we are, and we want 
no mere theoretical innovations in what must affect the comforts 
of millions, and the prosperity of the whole nation. 

It-is on this grand vital question that the decisive stand 
should be made by practical men, against our theoretical fac- 
tion, which, if not checked, will, by their rash and depressive 
measures, not only endanger the ascendancy of Britain, but de- 
stroy the very means of her prosperity. There is more de- 
pending on this innovation than the mere price of corn, deepiy 
important as that is. The repeal of the combination laws, « 
measure which showed such ignorance of human nature, of the 
most’ common facts, of all sound statistics, and even of that ve 
ry‘tiberty in trade about which they make such a clamour, must 
have opened the eyes of practical men to the shallowness, the 
itiexperience, the theoretical wrong-headedness of the partys 
aotid‘all its arrogance and insolent pretensions. That, indeed, 
was not wanting to show its rashness and folly, nor yet to.ex- 
plain how a party can select—I will not use the harsh word 
pack—the evidence they want in support of any favourite mea- 
sure.’ The abettors of the party in the two Houses seem, to.le- 
gistate with a view to the advantage of foreigners, not of Bri- 
tons. 

Mr'Jacob, the receiver of the corn returns has, we are told, 
been sent to the Continent, to ascertain facts preparatory to the 
threatened revision. And for what useful purpose? What is 
to be gained by such a mission in deciding the grand question ? 
Mr Jacob may bring us intelligence of some statistical fagtsy 
with which we are not correctly “acquainted, And, as a. statistic 
cian, I for ‘one shall be glad to receive his foformation concern 


ing these. But even these the impartial inquirer will receive . 


with eaition, ahd not without sifting ; for he has been sent for 
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a specific purpose, and to collect certain facts which have a spe~ 
cific tendency. Such a mission, even with the most honest 
views, is by no means calculated to procure us information with- 
out a bias. In order to ensure impartiality and full information, 
why was not a colleague on the part of the agriculturists sent 
with this missionary from the Board of Trade? We should 
then have been more certain of reaching the whole truth. 

But let us assume the most perfect impartiality in procuring 
full information, and grant that there is no intention whatever 
of making up a case in the usual style, what facts can Mr Jacob 
bring, which can have any influence with sound statisticians, in 
deciding on the grand question at issue? We are already fully 
in possession of materials for determining the question. And 
no new facts, in the present relative circumstances of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and the Continent, can produce the least 
change of opinion. We know already, with practical correct- 
ness, the prices of foreign grain. And as to the actual quanti- 
ty ready for exportation, what effect would a much more perfect 
knowledge of this, than is really practicable, have on the sound 
statistician, in deciding respecting a change of policy, which is 
to operate not for the present only, but in time coming ? Every 
sound statistician, every practical man, connected with the corn- 
trade knows, that if you open the British ports for foreign grain, 
let it be in whatever manner you please, every corn district on 
the Continent will turn its attention towards obtaining a share 
in supplying this favourite market for all future years. What 
information from Mr Jacob, or any body else, can in the least 
do away the decisive force of this fact, or prove to any man of 
common sense, that the British farmer will not be overwhelmed 
with an over supply, and, to the extent of this over supply, 
driven out of his own market into distress, and at length bank- 
ruptcy ? 

But I have again encroached too much. In my next letter I 
shall sum up, as to a revision of our present corn law. And I 
think I shall be able to show, there is not even the shadow of a 
reason for interfering with its principle, or any valid reason at 
present for altering its arrangements. 

Camden Town, 30th October 1825. Simon Gray. 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
The Chevalier Masclet on the Flemish Scythe. 


“Ef \vine reached the end of our experimental tour, we think 
it advisable, and even necessary, to make a few explanatory ob- 
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servations on the original application, the proper use, and the 
relative efficiency of the Flemish (miscalled the Hainault) 
scythe. 

The principal object of the Highland Society, in putting the 
merits of this instrument to the test of experiment, has been to 
ascertain its value, as compared with the implements in common 
use for reaping; in what manner, and in what degree, it falls 
short or excels these last; whether, as it is generally under- 
stood, it will surpass the sickle in economy of labour and time, 
and the scythe, in the regularity with which it will lay down the 
swathe to the binders; and, lastly, the Society expressed their 
desire that a calculation should be made of the probable com- 
parative expense of reaping, by the Flemish scythe and the 
sickle. 

The Netherlands being, in all their extent, a flat and open 
country, and their soil generally composed of a rich deep loam, 
their crops are mostly very high and strong, and consequently 
easily lodged by the winds and rain, which too frequently occuy 
in harvest time. Experience having proved that both the sickle 
and common scythe, originally used in those countries, as they 
are still in Great Britain, could not, with sufficient ease, econo~ 
my, and expedition, cut lodged and entangled corn, necessity 
suggested the substitution of the implement, called here the 
Hainault scythe. Such was its original application, about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, in that part of the Netherlands called Le 
Pays Wallon (the Walloons). 

The practical use of this valuable instrument has proved to 
be, in many respects, so advantageous, that it has, by degrees, 
entirely superseded the sickle and the common scythe; the first 
is not used at all; and if the last is occasionally resorted to, it is 
to cut the daily provender for the beasts of the farm, during a 
few hours; or a crop of wheat, oats, and barley, when very low 
and thin, as in this case not offering a sufficient degree of resist- 
ance, it would cause much fatigue to the reaper using his ordi- 
nary scythe, with less expedition than is to be expected from the 
common scythe. Itis to be remarked, by the by, that a la- 
bourer, using this last instrument, receives higher wages, and is 
allowed besides a portion of strong beer a day, which are not 
granted to the other,—a proof that the common scythe is consi- 
dered as more fatiguing than the short one. 

Another recommendation has most effectually contributed to 
its general adoption. The implement is light and works easily ; 
it requires only a slight inclination of the body, and not much 
muscular exertion ; the weight of the arm and of the instrument 
gives it its ebief momentum; and the cut is directed, by @ 
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jerking of the wrist, to the lower part of the stalk, at about two 
mnthes from the ground. That it requires but a little practice 
to know how to use it, is sufficiently proved by the rapid profi- 
ciency of many of those who have lately tried it, under our eyes 
and direction. It is a known fact, that, in the Netherlands, at 
Jeast a fitth of the reapers using the short scythe are composed 
of women, and that lads of sixteen and eighteen years employ 
it with great ease. It follows that it possesses, over the common 
scythe, ‘the advantage of being better proportioned to the ave- 
rage strength of the greatest part of the rural population. It 
requires a stout and robust man to be able to work 10 or 11 
hours a day with the common scythe; such men form generally 
exceptions to the common stand«rd, and it is not on exceptions 
that farmers must rely to secure an early and expeditious har- 
vest. Had the common scythe been adapted to the physical 
owers of the generality of reapers, is it not evident that it must 
ave superseded the sickle, as the Flemish scythe has done both 
of them? ‘The working day of a Flemish reaper is of 10 or 11 
hours: He takes an hour for his breakfast; two hours and a 
half for his dinner, from half past 11 to 2 o’clock, the hottest 
part of the day; and > of an hour, between 4 and 5, to smoke 
his pipe, take some refreshment, and repair his implements. 
With such a distribution of labour and rest, he can continue 
his exertions, with all apparent ease, during the whole time. 
Many bedieficial cousequences follow, from the easy and ge- 
neral employ ment of the Flemish scythe; it enables the farmers 
to cut the whole of their crop, in ordinary weather, in the short 
space of between 15 and 18 days; instead of five or six weeks, 
which the harvest takes in this precarious climate. When all 
kinds of grain ripen at once; when consequently the reapers 
are scarce and dear, as they are at this very moment, in Scot- 
Jand ; the farmer feels that he is independent of them, and that 
he is secure against any imposition, or the loss of his crop; it 
happens very often, in reality, that the farmer, his sons, the 
male and female servants of his farm, set themselves to the ga- 
thering of their harvest, which they are able to achieve within 
a very short time. They ise their short scythe in preference 
to the long one ; because, although this last should do more 
work (which i is not the case however in strong crops), they find 
no advantage and no economy in it, the difference being more 
than compensated—by the corn being taken up cleaner, and the 
work being better executed, by their short - scythe; the swathe 
Jkxid' down more regularly, and in a more proper order for the 
binder, and ultimately for the thrashing mili—by their wanting 
wd ‘ghiherer, but only a binder; whilst the common scythe 
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reaper requires both, (a most important saving)—by the work 
being executed with less fatigue to the labourer, with a great 
saving of the straw, and no loss whatever of grain from the ear, 
a great deal of it being lost by the whirling about of the sickle 
reaper, as well as by the raking, gathering, and putting up of 
the corn cut by the common scythe—and at list by the facility 
with which they can cut lodged and entangled corn, to both of 
which the common scythe or the sickle is inapplicable. * “~~~ 

Is it to be supposed that such a saving, shrewd, and calculat- 
ing class of farmers, as those of the Netherlands, of the Beance 
and Brie, (the granaries of Paris) would have, the one so long 
persisted in that practice, and the osher adopted it, were it not 
sanctioned by long standing experience ? Should British agri- 
culturists require the additional testimony of one of their most 
enlightened countrymen, we cannot quote a better authority 
than that of the Rev. Thomas Radcliff, in the following extract 
from his able Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western 
Flanders, published in 1819. 

After having given an accurate description of the instrument, 
and of the mode of working it, less by force, says he, than by 
the impetus of the scythe, he adds the following observations: 
“© This valuable implement is better formed than those which 
are in use in England and in Ireland. ‘This mode of reaping is 
general in Flanders, and its expedition cannot be supposed its 
only recommendation, in a country where hands abound, and 
manual labour is profusely used. The practice must possess some 
other intrinsic merit; nor can the eye of the farmer be ata 
moment’s loss to discover it, in the extreme neatness and rege 
larity of the work, the additional length of the straw, and the 
almost total disappearance of stubble, so necessary to the clean- 
liness of the future ploughings, which commence as soon as the 
crop is removed. ven in point of expedition, without consi- 
dering its economy, the use of this implement is considered of 
great importance in Flanders, where it is a maxim in farming, 
that the different works shall not be suffered to encroach one 
upon the other; and where, for sate and quick harvesting, the 
presence of fine weather must be used to the best advantage, 
But in many places, where labourers are few, and of course at 
a high rate, its economy becomes an object, being, at the low- 
est calculation, a saving of one-half beyond the sickle. 

‘¢ To the industrious labourer also, who works by the piece, 
the use of the Hainault scythe would prove a source of profitas 
ble earning. Farmers, in most countries, are in the habit. of 
reaping occasionally by the acre, and would, of course, even at 
the usual price, prefer the better and more expeditious perioruys 
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ance of the work; whilst the labourer, by means of this instra- 
ment, would have it in his power to earn double’ wages, with 

reater satisfaction to his employer. This would, at all events, 
¢. the result of its first introduction ; and if the practice should 
beeome general, the remuneration would find its fait level ; ‘and 
both for private and public advantage, the harvest be’ got im, in 
better time. 

“ In that part of Holland which borders upon Flanders, the 
Flemish labourers crowd in for this species of task-work, and, 
in a fortnight or three weeks, the ploughs are all at work, when, 
within that time, the crops had been growing.” 

“It appears to me, on every account, one of the Flemish 
practices to be particularly recommended ; and it is hoped that, 
with the high authority of all Flanders as an example, the ad- 
option of it will become general in these countries. ”—p. 124. 

* Six shillings, by the English acre, are paid for barley; 
seven shillings and sixpence for wheat and beans. A good work- 
man at the Hainault scythe will earn five shillings a day, cut- 
ting, with great ease, two-thirds or three-fourths of an English 
acre in the working hours. The dispatch of this mode of 
reaping is considered of primary importance.”—Id. p. 192. 

Such is the opinion of a writer who has given the best ac- 
account of the Flemish husbandry. Nothing has been wanting 
to put the merits of the Flemish scythe to a fair test of experi- 
ment; it has been successively exhibited in thirteen of the best 
agricultural counties of Scotland ; and we think ourselves jus- 
tified in the opinion that, generally speaking, their soil may be 
gradually accommodated to the use of this instrument, by a pre- 
paration which will prove itself an improvement, that is, the 
cleaning away of the biggest stones, and the rolling in of the 
small ones. Its ultimate adoption will depend on the combin- 
ed exertions, encouragement, and example of the several clas- 
ses of proprietors and farmers, and especially of the farming 
clubs and agricultural societies, under the guidance of that no- 
ble specimen of the power of association, of that grand foeus éf 

ublic spirit, enlightened patriotism, and positive knowledge— 
The Highland Society of Scotland. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our heartfelt grati- 
tude for the kind and honourable reception we have uniformly 
met with during the whole of our progress; and our approba- 
tion of the exemplary behaviour of the working classes. Al- 
though it has been proved by experience that the introduction 
of the Fiemish scythe had no more influence on the distribution 
and supply of labour in the Netherlands, than the thrashing 
mill has been found to have in Great Britain ; it was natural to 
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expect that the class of female reapers atleast would have en- 
tertained and betrayed some feeling of jealousy in, witnessing 
such an interference of strangers with their harvest employment, 
and an unusual performance which seemed an evident encroach- 
ment on their own. We never heard, however, a single angry 
word, not even a whisper of displeasure. Such conduct, which 
we may consider as a moral restraint, is highly creditable in the 
Scottish character; and we question whether any class of la- 
bourers would have given any where else such an example of 
forbearance and good sense, 


Le Cuevatier MaAsciet. 
Inverness, September 16, 1825. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Corn Trade. 
(CIRCULAR.) 


Liverpool Corn Exchange, Tuesday, 11th October, 1825, 
Sir, . 
I anNeEx on the back of this Letter a statement of the 
General Import of Grain and Flour into Liverpool for a series 
of years, and a more particular comparison of the imports of 
last season, with those of the one preceding, which I have long 
been in the practice of carefully making up annually on the Ist 
day of October ;—also a Statement of Grain and Flour in bond 
here, and in London,—all which I believe will be found very 
correct,—to which, and to the brief observations at foot there- 
of, and in this letter, 1 beg the favour of your particular atten- 
tion ;—I hope they may prove useful to you, and worthy of be- 
ing preserved as a future reference. 

In my weekly letters during the last three months, I have 
deemed it useful to my friends in the Corn Trade, to make fre- 
quent mention of the weather, and of the progress of agricultu- 
ral labours at critical periods, by correctly recording which you 
have probably already been in some degree enabled to antici- 
pate the result of the recent harvest, which commenced in this 
district about the second week of August, and ended about the 
second week of September,—having during the whole period 
had the finest weather possible in every respect—and the crops 
of every kind of grain have been secured very expeditiously, 
and in the finest condition. 

F vom the best information I have been enabled to obtain, I 
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believe the crop of wheat to be a fair moderate average in quan- 
tity, in this district ;—the drought and heat in June, July and 
August checked the luxuriance of this article, and very much 
impeded the growth of barley, oats, beans, peas and potatoes, 
which are in consequence considered below fair averages as to 
quantity,—the four latter articles very much so,—but the quality 
of the whole is very fine ;—the hay was well saved in July,—a 
moderate average in quantity, and of very good quality,—and 
the after-grass is now uncommonly good. 

Harvest commenced in the south of this kingdom about a 
fortnight earlier than with us, and by numerous letters received 
from the chief corn ports there, the above report is perfectly 
applicable to them génerally—The commencement of harvest 
throughout Ireland was a little earlier,—in Scotland a little 
Jater than here,—the quality of all their grain is excellent, and 
the reports from both these kingdoms are more favourable than 
with us as to the quantity of spring grain, but potatoes are stat- 
ed to be a very deficient crop. The weather appears to have 
been excellent everywhere, permitting the crops in the most 
backward situations to be well saved throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom,—and of the crops of grain generally over 
the Continent of Europe, the report already given of those of 
this district is perfectly applicable,—excepting in Spain and 
Portugal, where the crops are said to be very defective, and in» 
to which kingdoms considerable importations of grain will pro- 
bably be required. 

Notwithstanding the increase in our importations of wheat 
and flour from Ireland during the past twelve months, the con- 
sumption has been so considerable here, and the demand so 
great from distant markets in the interior, that but for the re- 
Sease of 58,290 quarters of foreign wheat, bonded previous to 
the 18th May, 1822, and the imports from Canada, our stocks 
of this article would have been nearly exhausted, even before 
the early harvest we have had, and prices would have been ma- 
terially higher. About two-thirds of the old foreign wheat re- 
leased from bond have gone off freely into consumption within 
the last two months,—and of the whole import of wheat from 
Canada (35,639 quarters), a very small portion indeed has prov- 
ed in good order, and nearly one-third of it has been so much 
heated as to be unfit for human food ;—the stock of good old 
wheat now liere is therefore considered very moderate ;—the new 
Irish wheat has been sold readily from the vessels, and there is 
hittle now here. 

Of oats the import has greatly exceeded the largest ever re- 
membered; bat the stocks here in January last being quite ex- 
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hansted,—the demand from interior markets having been unu- 
sually great;—and an ‘export to London and other ports in the 
South of nearly 40,000 quarters having occurred within the last 
three:months, the stocks of old oats now here are also considered 
moderate,—although neither those of this article, nor of wheat, 
are‘in that'compass that I can presume to state any precise es- 
timate of the quantity with proper accuracy. The new oats have 
found ready sales as fast as-they have arrived, and we have now 
little or none here. Of every other description of grain ‘our 
stocks are*very small,—excepting of malt, of which ‘they are 
rather larger than usual at this season. 

The stocks of BonpED wheat and flour here already exceed 
those released from bond in June, and are daily accumulating, 
The holders generally do not press sales, feeling a confidence 
that, by some new Corn Act during the ensuing spring, they 
will have their grain released for home consumption ;—on this 
subject I will not presume to express any anticipation at pre- 
sent. 

During the past week the winds have been but partially fa- 
vourable for arrivals from Ireland; our supplies have in conse- 
quence been very small, and the dealers having bought ver 
sparingly for their immediate wants, the demand was dull here 
and in all our country markets, though a small decline was sub- 
mitted to on almost every description of grain. . 

The supplies of new wheat and oats have been increased by 
arrivals from Ireland yesterday, causing a pretty fair display of 
samples at this day’s market, at which there was a good attend- 
ance of town and country dealers, who bought of both articles 
toa very moderate extent, at a decline of 1d. per 70 lib. on the 
former, and of about 4d. per 45 lib. on the latter, both new and 
old; ‘The demand for old wheats was very languid,—and in o- 
ther» articles there was very little done, at about prices last 
noted. 

I-beg leave to inform you that I intend to sell by public auc- 
tion about’ 7000 bushels of Canadian wheat, partially injured by 
heating, on Friday next the 14th instant, at half-past eleven 
o’clock, at my Office, Brunswick Street. 


I remain, very respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
James Scort. 
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WHEAT, per 70 lib. 
Fine sweet English and North Welsh, red and white 
Do, Scotch and Manx ° « 
English, 1825 
Canadian, fine qualities, duty paid 
Do. inferior and heated 
Foreign, fine ; 
middling and inferior 
Trish, old, fine qualities 
Do. growth of 1823 ° ‘ ; 
Do. do. 1824, white . ° 
Do. do. do. red 
Do. de. do, middling quality 
Do. new 1825, white 
Do. = do. do. red 


Foreign, tn bond, imported since 13th May, 1922, nominally 4s, 0d. — 4s. 6d 


OATS, per 45 lib. 
Fine swect English, Scotch, and — potato 
Fine Irish, 1824 ‘ 
Middling and ordinary do. ‘and Welsh . ° 
Fine New, 1825 . 
Foreign, in bond 


BARLEY, per 60 lib._ 


finest sweet English, malting ° . 
Do. do. Scotch and Welsh ‘ 
Do. do. Irish ‘ : i 
Do. in bond nominal . . 
INDIAN CORN, per Winchester bushel ° 
PEAS, per quarter, White boiling : . 
Grey . . 
Foreign, in hood, nominal ‘ e 
RAPESEED, per last, Irish ° 
RYE, per quarter, English and Foreign 4 
BEANS, per quarter. 
Fine English : ‘ 
Scotch, Trish, Dutch, &e. ° . 
In bond nominal 
MALT, per 9 gallons, 
‘Fine Norfolk and Suffolk : . 
Middling and inferior qualities : * 
Irish ° . 
FLOUR, per 280 lib. 
English, fine and superfine ° . 
Trish do. do. 
American, sour, per barrel in bond 
Do. sup. f. sweet do. . . 
Dantzic do do, . . 


Second and middling qualities 

Foreign, sour, free, per barrel 
OATMEAL, per 240 lib. 

English 

Scotch ‘ : ‘ 

Irish * ‘ ° ° 





8s. 9d. to 10s, Gd. 
$s. Gd. — 9s. Od. 
9s, Od. — 10s, 3d. 
8s. Ud. — 8s. Sd. 
6s. 6d. _ 
8s, 9d. — 
7s. 9d. — 8s, 6d. 
8s. Od. — 
7s. 0d. — 


8s, Od. — 8s. 4d. 
Qs. Od. — 7s, 9d. 
9s. 4d. — 9s, 8d. 
8s. 9d. 9s, Od. 


3s. 2d. — 
3s. 3d. — 3s. Sd. 
3s. Od. — 3s, 3d. 
3s. 6d. — 3s. 7d. 
2s, Od, — 2s, 3h 


6s. 6d, — 6s. 10d, 
5s. Od. — 5s. 6d. 
5s. Od. — 5s. 3d. 
3s. Od. — Ss, 3d. 


——— eee 


50s. Od. = 54s. Od. 
36s. Od. — 44s, Od, 
20s, Od, — 22s, Od; 


nominal 


38s. Od. — 44s, Od 


46s. Od. — 53s. Od. 
42s Od, — 46s. Od, 
20s. Od. — 24s. Od, 


9s. 9d. — 10s, 3d, 
Ys. Od. — 9s. Od. 
8s. Gd. — 9s, 3d. 


54s. Od. — 57s. Od, 
50s. Od. — 54s. Od. 
16s, Od. — F7s, Od. 
24s. Od, — Rn. Od, 
21s. Od, — 22s. Od. 
16s. Od. — 17s. Od. 


30s. Ud. — 32s, Od. 


30s, Od. — 32s, Od. 
30s, Od. — 32s. 0d, 
2os. Ud. — 30s, Od, 


4 


BE SES ithe BORED BENNIE roe Lia. 
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Import of Grain, &c. at Liverpool, from Tuesday the 4th to Monday 
10th October, 1825, both inclusive. 






























































(Wheat, | Oats, Barley, Malt, |Beans,| Peas, Rye,|Oatmeal, Flour. 

| Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | Qrs. Ors.) 240 Lib. oleae ior 
Coastwisel 100 | 210] 625 | 1767 | 440| 20 | ‘ 16 | == 
Ireland 6655 | 5565 _ 100 50 — | oy 25 =e 
Europe | 1166| — a —j} 870; — —}| — 
America | 1296 _ — —_ a ioue'h youu 
Canada —_— _ _ a atin ans vs! os 
Towle | 9217 | 5775 775 | 695 | 1867 | 1510 | 20 | 2859 | | 
Exported} — 218 \ ia) —_—_|— — ey —fons. 100 bis. —sks sidnebal 













By the Acts of March, 1815, and —|Wheat. a Rye. | Barley. | Oats. Oats. | Beans. Beans, Peas. 
July, 1822,— 
Prices below which the Importation of| 
Grain is prohibited. 
Foreign Grain ° ° é 80 0 53 
Colonial Grain ‘ ‘ 67 O} 44 
Aggregate average prices of the 12) 
maritime districts for the 6 weeks § V 











40 0127 0.53 O53 O 


oO 
O| 33 O} 22 Of 44 O44 O 













preceding the 15th of AUGUST 
for regulating the importation of 
Grain to the 15th NOVEM- | 
BER, 1825 : ‘ ; J 


9) 41 

By the above statement it will be observed, that the :mpor- 
TATION, for home consumption, GF EVERY KIND OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND MEAL, FROM FOREIGN PARTS CONTINUES PROHIBITED, until 
the Quarterly Return for the 15th of November 1825 be known. 
British Colonial Wheat and Flour bonded previous to the 13th 
May 1822, are now released free of duty for home use ; and by 
an Act passed on the 22d June 1825, Wheat, the growth of Bri- 
tish Colonies, which has been bonded here since the above-men- 
tioned period, and what may be Imported from thence for one 
year from the passing of said Act, and until the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, will be admitted for home consump- 
tion, without regard to any averages, at a duty of 5s. per quar- 
ter; another Act passed at the above-mentioned date, releasing 


Foreign Grain bonded previous to the 13th May 1822, at cer- 
tain duties, expired on the 15th August. 


3 


41 10) 41 6 
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Statement of Grain and Flour in Bond, in Liverpool, on the 
lst October 1825. 


Wheat, Foreign | Flour, Foreign | Oats | B:ans | Barley | ro Indian Corn 
Qrs. Bris. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. (rs. 
74,952 41,200 8745 | 3368 | 9882 | 2768 92 





And in London at the same Period. 
124,286 | 6786 | 75,830 | 182 | 108,271 | 506% | 


7 the above Statements it will be observed, that although 
the Imports of Wheat and Flour from Ireland during the 12 


months ending the Ist October 1825, nearly double those of 


the same period immediately preceding, yet they do not exceed 
those of previous years, nor our usual supply in good seasons, 
—in the present statement about 34,000 quarters of the Wheat 
of this year’s crop are included. Of Oats the import exceeds 
all precedent! and we have also had the unusual quantity of 
58,000 loads (240 lib. each) of Oatmeal! The Exports of 
Flour and Oatmeal from every part of Ireland appear annually 
increasing very considerably ;—likewise of Malt. Foreign 
Flour in bond (the import of which seems increasing from 
Dantzic) has found sales to a moderate extent for Export to 
the Brazils, Newfoundland and the West Indies; but in bonded 
Grain, with the exception of some few parcels changing hands 
here, and some Export occasionally, to a very limited extent, 
there has not been much doing. The holders generally ab- 
stain from offering to sell at present, looking confidently to 
some new Corn Law in the spring, to which they consider 
Parliament almost pledged, and it is expected that the liberal 
system of Mercantile Politics recently adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers will be followed up by a more free and permanent 
intercourse with Foreign States in Grain, so arranged as to al- 
lay the erroneous fears of the Agricultural Interests of this 
Kingdom. ‘The very large stocks of Barley and Oats in bond 
in London may induce efforts to open the ports for those arti- 
cles at the ensuing quarter day, 15th November ; but this is not 
very likely. The Averages, noted as usual at foot hereof, are 
tor the zutermediate week ; the next will be for the frst of the 
six weeks for regulating importation at the ensuing quarter 
day.* 








——————— 


* We add these as far as yet known; that is, for the first four 
weeks of the six preceding 15th November, by which import will 
then be regulated. ‘There seems every reason to expect that barley 
and peas wil! be admitted by these averages. —Con. 
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Average of the Twelve Maritime Counties of England and Wales, 
comprising the 150 Towns named in the Acts. 


Wheat } Rye | Barley| Oats |Beans| Peas 

Week ending Ist October 65 844 7/40 9|25 645 248 11 
8th 64 7/41 5/41 2/25 1046 6 6 

15th ° 64 2/41 40 9/26 3/45 10/55 11 

2ed . 64 442 640 11/25 GH6 51535 4 

29th ° 65 O42 5141 726 1/46 11/53 10 


Letter from a Correspondent in Liverpool, 2d Névember 1825. 


Tue prefixed letter and accompaniments will, we hope, be 
found rather interesting to the readers of your Magazine; in- 
deed it is the only document on the subject lately published 
worth sending you. Mr Scott seems to have taken great pains 
in collecting the particulars which it contains. The Ministry 
have certainly come under a sort of pledge to do something in 
the alteration of the Corn Laws next Session of Parliament; 
but in what manner they intend to redeem that pledge, we have 
not heard a single speculative opinion on the subject. ‘There 
seems now very little doubt but that the ports will open for 
Barley and Peas after the 15th instant; and it is not unlikely, 
that, in the course of the present year, they will also open for 
Oats, as the demand into the port of London is immense ; and 
we are clearly of opinion the crop of Oats this year is greatly 
deficient of last year’s growth—last year’s being unprecedented ; 

et, notwithstanding, very few are now in the different mar- 
Sen Had it not been for the release of the Wheat in bond 
imported prior to May 1822, and the admission of so much 
from Canada, the stocks of old Wheat would have been in a 
very similar situation ; but even with these additional quanti- 
ties, the stocks of old Wheat throughout this kingdom never 
were less at this season, which plainly shows how very great 
the consumption is become; besides, this year there will be a 
great additional consumption from the increased number of 
distilleries. Our supplies of new Wheat and Oats, during the 

ast week, were moderate ; and having had a fair demand for 
both articles at our market yesterday, fine qualities of the for- 
mer were 4d, to 6d. higher than that day week, but had scarcely 
any improvement in the old inferior Wheats. Fine old and 
new Oats were about }d. to ld. higher. Malting Barley is 
become quite nominal in value, and is likely to remain so till 
after the 15th. In Beans, Flour, and Oatmeal, prices are not 
much altered, but are in better demand. With the exception 
of Barley, which is 9d. to 1s. lower, and Wheats about 4d. to 
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6d. higher, we cannot make any alteration in the currency an- 
nexed to Mr Scott’s Letter. 





TO THB CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Salving Sheep. 
Sir, 

Fut and satisfactory information on the new methods of 
salving sheep cannot yet be obtained. Doubts, however, seem 
evidently to be entertained on the subject, as a number who 
tried some of the new modes last year have returned to the old 
method ; with this difference, namely, by giving an additional 
quantity of butter to the pint of tar. Instead of 2 lib. they 
give 3 lib. Tron to every Scotch pint. ‘Two reasons may be 
assigned for their recurrence to the use of tar. The two bygone 
winters were uncommonly mild; they are afraid that the pre- 
sent one may be severe, and therefore resort to the mode which 
has so long stood the test of experience. Another reason, and 
perhaps the most powerful, is the deficiency in the weight of 
the fleece in all cases where tar is not applied. The deficiency 
in weight counterbalances, in a great measure, the improve- 
ment in price. The reluctance, too, with which customs that 
have obtained from time immemorial are abandoned for new 
modes, sa evidently preferable, may have its own weight 
in this ¢ In all the low part of the country, tar has gone 
entirely ped disuse. I learn with ce.iainty, that the wool of 
the sheep that were salved with cocoa nut oil and turpentine, 
comes nearest to wool entirely white. The experiment was 
fairly tried in Yorkshire, upon wool from Scotland. A parcel 

was divided into three lots, and one given to each of three ma- 
nufacturers, all of whom concur in stating , that it scoured as 
white as the wool of sheep that were not salved, and that it 
lost exactly 2 lib. more in scouring than white wool. This 
mixture, however, was tried for the first time last season, and, 
it is said, by only one or two storemasters, The wool, when 
cleaned, was equal in quality to the white. The sheep salved 
in any of the new modes, are equal in health and condition to 
those that were salved in the old way. But whether this is 
owing to the mildness of the seasons, is not yet ascertained, 
and we have no wish for a severe winter to put the point at 
issue torest. Any further information that I can obtain on the 
subject, shall be cheerfully communicated afterwards.» I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, J. F, 














On the Combination of Labourers. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some Additional Thoughts on the Combinations of Labourers, 
See pages 405, Sc. 


1. Every good labourer is able, by self-denial and manage- 
ment, to save money. , By saving money, he may acquire lei- 
sure; and this leisure may be employed in learning another 
person’s trade, and in teaching his own, By this method of 
mutual instruction, every labourer may become master of seve- 
ral trades, and a great supply of circulating labour would be 
thus thrown into the market. * 





* Expert men, of active minds and sound organs, could probably 
attain to as great excellence in several trades, as ordinary workmen 
ean inone. The former are qualified by nature to be circulating, as 
the latter to be fired labourers ; and by the circulation of their skill 
and industry from place to place, and from trade to trade, wages 
would be equalized, in the same way that profits are equalized by 
the circulation of capital. That it would be possible to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of circulating labour, is evident from the following pas- 
sage in the account of the school at Hazelwood. “ Here it may 
be noticed, that, contrary, perhaps, to what would be expected, the 
boys who excel in one pursuit, are never very low in another. The 
number of boys who are in the highest class, in every department of 
study, is not inconsiderable. The same individuals who are at the 
head of the Greek and Latin classes, are also among the first in the 
Mathematical and French classes ; and what is more remarkable, in 
such exercises as penmanship and scale-drawing, in which, from 
the necessity of devoting their time to more important pursuits, they 
have scarcely any direct instruction, the boys of talent and ambition 
find means to qualify themselves for competition with those who give 
much time to studies of this description, but who are little acquaint- 
ed with the higher branches of education.”—Pudlic Education at 
Hazelwood School, p. 148, 2d edit., or p. 20, Ist edit. 

I do not see why the law of apprenticeship should obstruct the 
circulation of labour. It would be as easy to repeal that law as to 
restore the combination laws 

In order that fixed incomes may be converted into variable ones, 
it is not necessary to begin with an accurate estimate of the average 
wages of agricultural labour. If it is estimated a little too high, in- 
comes, and consequently prices, will rise, and a demand will be pro- 
tluced for an additional number of bank notes. If it is estimated 
too low, incomes and ‘prices will fall, and notes will be returned into 
the banks, till the supply of currency is sufliciently reduced—(a fall 
in prices will diminish the supply of currency, or a rise in prices will 
inerease the supply of currency, as certainly as an increase or de- 
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2. When the labourers in any employment demand more 
wages, their demand, however unreasonable, may in the first 
instance be complied with. The masters will then advertise 
that they have been obliged to raise the wages of their labour- 
ers above the average wages in other trades, and that they will 
receive and employ every man able and willing to work for the 
ordinary wages. In this way, a greater supply of labourers will 
be obtained, and wages will fall to the level of other trades. 

3. When the masters demand that the wages should be re- 
duced, the demand, if it is reasonable, ought to prevail, and 
must prevail after a certain resistance. If it is not reasonable, 
those labourers who are instructed in a second trade will desert 
these masters, and the wages of the other labourers will be 
raised by the natural effect of a diminished supply. 

In short, the circulatign of labour will lower wages when 
they are too high, and raise wages when they are too low; it 
will equalize wages, in the same way that the circulation of ca- 
pital equalizes profits, and the circulation of commodities equa- 
lizes prices ;—and will prevent all the moral and political evils 
that arise either from the excessive cheapness of labour, or 
from a sudden rise in its value. No evils can ever proceed from 
a gradual rise, however great, in the value of labour; but a 
sudden rise following an excessive depression in wages, will 





crease of currency will raise or lower prices). The effects of the 
error will appear, and the cause may be discovered and removed, 
before much mischief has been produced. The calculation of aver- 
age wages. will become an art, and this art will be more and more 
improved, as all the political intelligence of the country will be di- 
rected to a subject so important. 

The conversion of fixed incomes into variable incomes, and of 
fixed labour into circulating labour, would enable Government to 
abolish a/l commercial restrictions at once. If this were followed by 
the immediate abolition of all indirect taxes, and the substitution of 
a poll-tax in the place of them, it is easy to imagine, but difficult to 
describe, the degree of commercial liberty, and consequently of 
commercial activity, followed by intellectual and moral activity, that 
would be the consequences. The poll-tax would be divided between 
the labourers and the employers, as equitably as the indirect taxes 
are now divided between the producers and the consumers ; the tax 
on labour would raise wages, in the very same way that the tax ou 
leather (for example) raises the price of shoes. But I will not enter 
farther on this subject. I have just mentioned it, in order that the 
whole extent of my theory may be laid before my readers, and that 
that ardour may be communicated to many, which now burus ine- 
fectually in the breast of a single individual. 
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produce just the effects that are now complained of,—it will 
cperate on the character and condition of the labourer, just as 
the * abundant shower of cent. per cent.’ operated on the cha- 
racter of Sir Balaam in Pope’s Satires. 

In a paper of mine, which was published in the Christian 
Instructor (July 1823), it was proposed to annex a condition 
to the abolition of the Combination Laws,—to take away the 
restraints imposed by these laws from every labourer who was 
willing to surrender the right bestowed by the Poor Laws, and 
to continue them towards other labourers.. It suddenly occur- 
red to me, after reading the letter of the Glasgow Operatives 
to Mr Hume (and it is strange that it did not occur sooner), 
that this mode of abolishing an iniquitous law was contrary to 
morality,—that, if the combination laws were proved to be 
either unjust in their principle, or unequal in their opera- 
tion, we had nothing to do but to abolish them as speedily and 
as thoroughly as possible,—and that, to annex a condition to 
the abolition of an unjust law, was to sanction the principle. 
All compromises or middle ways between morality and im- 
morality, are both disgraceful and unsafe; and, with a little 
forethought before action, and a little patience after it, they 
may almost always be avoided. The victory obtained over 
the colliers at Calder, proves that the combination laws are, 
and always were, as unnecessary as they are unjust and mis- 
chievous,—that the masters are quite able to protect theme 
selves,—and that the means which they must employ for this 
purpose, now that the legal protection is taken away, tend ne- 
cessarily to increase the supply of circulating labour, and conse- 
quently to protect the labourers also. It is only by a more free 
circulation of labour that we can prevent wages from rising par- 
tially or unequally; and the same cause must prevent a par- 
tial or unequal fall in wages. It necessarily produces the 
most abundant supply, and the most equal distribution of those 
funds by which labour is employed and maintained. As for the 
labourers who are actually in a state of combination, they must 
* stoop when they have tired their wings.’ They are running 
the same career of folly and vice with the prodigal son in the 
Gospel ;—they are involving themselves in the same distresses 
and difficulties, and will soon be brought back to their duty, 
and afterwards kept in it, by the same necessity. The spirit of 
combination among the labourers, and the rage for joint-stock 
companies among the capitalists, are only different forms of that 
seasoning fever, through which the nation is arriving at a more 
advanced state of political improvement. It will be found, I 
doubt not, on a strict and impartial inquiry, that there is quite 
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as much immorality in the management of joint-stock compa- 
nies,as in the combinations of labourers. ‘£ ’Tis in life, asin a 
€ journey ; the shortest road is the dirtiest; and yet the better 
* not much about. ’—( Bacon.) 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Mr M®Culloch’s Evidence before the Sclest Committee of the 
House of Commons on the State of Ireland, 9th June, 1825. 


[ We extract the following passages, as being chiefly applicable 
to the connexion that subsists between landlords and tenants 
in Scotland, to which Mr M‘Culloch thinks it would be of 
great importance to assimilate the Irish system. One or two 
of his positions are decidedly in opposition to the conclusions 
we have arrived at,—especially his opinion as to the legal 
prohibition against a tenant bequeathing his lease to any of 
his children, or to trustees for the behoof of the whole, and 
thus subjecting a common lease to all the inconveniences of 
a strict entail. In all our experience, we never heard an in- 
telligent person, tenaiit, landlord, or Political Economist, ap- 
prove of astipulation which, in several instances within our 
knowledge, has been productive of great injustice and op- 
pression. ] 


«¢ Are you acquainted, generally, with the state of the law in 
Scotland between landlord and tenant ?—I consider myself as 
having a general acquaintance with it. 

*¢ Is a lease in Scotland considered as real, or as personal 
property ?—It is considered as real property. 

«* Can you explain to the Committee in what legal sense that 
word is understood in Scotland ?—It is considered in the same 
point of view as property in land, not as property in money or 
moveables. 

«« Then the property in a lease for years is considered as real 
property ?—It is considered as a real estate. 

«‘ Has the tenant of a farm in Scotland, under a lease in 
which no clause is inserted authorizing the tenant to assign his 
lease, or to sub-divide his farm, or sub-let it, any power so to 
sub-divide, assign, or sub-let?—No; according to the law of 
Scotland, if there be no clause inserted in a lease, specially au- 
thorizing the tenant to assign, or sub-let, he has no power ei- 
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ther to assign or sub-let; but in the event of his death, his lease 
must deseend to his heir at law, to the exclusion of all other 
persons whatever, 

** Does the law extend to leases of long duration ?—No; 
when they exceed the ordinary duration of leases, 1 believe a 
different rule obtains. 

** What is the ordinary duration of leases in Scotland ?—It 
may be taken at nineteen years. 

** Supposing a clause to be inserted in the lease of a farm in 
Scotland, authorizing the tenant to sub-let, can the landlord 
distrain the sub-tenants for bona fide payments of rent made by 
then: to the principal tenant, in the event of the principal te- 
nant becoming bankrupt while in arrear to him ?—When a 
Scotch landlord gives his principal tenant power to sub-let, he 
has no power to distrain the sub-tenants of that principal te- 
nant, if they have buna fide paid their rents to him, for any ar- 
rears of rent that may be due to him (the landlord) in the event 
of the principal tenant becoming bankrupt. 

** In what manner does a landlord enforce the law, suppos- 
ing a tenant sub-lets, contrary to his lease ?—He can bring an 
action, either before the Sheriff or the Court of Session, con- 
cluding for damages, or concluding for the ejectment of all the 
tenants from the farm. 

** Is that process a cheap and summary process ?—If the ac- 
tion is brought in the first instance into the Court of Session, it 
is disposed of as a summary process; and is, I believe, decided 
in a comparatively short period, and the expenses are not very 
considerable. 

“If it is brought before the Sheriff’s Court, how is it?—It 
can be appealed to the Court of Session ; therefore it is consi- 
dered, I believe, more advantageous to bring it, in the first in- 
stance, into the Court of Session. 

“Is this process found effettual ?—Quite effectual. There 
is no such thing in Scotland as sub-letting, in contravention ei- 
ther of the common law of the country, or of clauses in a lease. 

** What, in your opinion, has been the effect of this law in 
Scotland ?—I am inclined to attribute a very considerable por- 
tion of the prosperity of Scotland to the operation of this law; 
according as the capital of the country increased, tenants were 
enabled to take larger farms; landlords had consequently an 
opportunity of consolidating their estates into large farms; and 
this law has effectually prevented those farms being again sub- 
divided, except by the concurrence of the landlord. 

* From what you have learned with regard to the law in 
Ireland respecting sub-letting, and the effect of sub-letting there, 
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what in your opinion would be the probable effect of introdue- 
ing a law similar to the law of Scotland into that.country ?—I 
should think it would be most advantageous to Ireland. 1 do 
not know that any measure could be adopted more advantage- 
ous to it. I think it would give the landlord that just control 
over his estate which he ought to bave, and which he has never 
yet had in Ireland; it would prevent a farm which has been 
once consolidated from being again divided without the consent 
of the landlord. 

** Can you state what the nature of the law is in Ireland’ 
which prevents the landlord from successtully enforcing a co- 
venant in his lease ?—I do not know what those circumstances 
are in the administration of the law that prevent its being 
done ; but I see it universally laid down by all the witnesses 
before this Committee, and in the best books on Ireland, that 
restrictive clauses in leases are there nearly a dead letter. 

* Inasmuch as the lease must by the law of Scotland de- 
scend, unless a covenant be specially made to the contrary, to 
the heir at law of the tenant, to the exclusion of all other per- 
sons, does not that lay the tenant under a disadvantage ?—I 
am not aware that that lays a tenant under any disadvantage. 
When a tenant takes a farm in Scotland, he knows that he. is 
taking it under this con:lition, as well as under any other con- 
dition in the lease ; he knows that such is the law he takes it 
under; and, therefore, it cannot be, said to lay him under a 
disadvantage. 

* In point of fact, do the tenants complain of the law in 
Scotland ?—No; on the contrary, all the most intelligent te- 
nants (and 1 know several who are very intelligent) that I 
have ever conversed with—and there has been a good deal of 
discussion on this point since the state of the law in Ireland 
began to be so much talked of—have all said, that the Scotch 
law is the most advantageous for their interest that could be 
devised. 

** In point of practice, does a tenant in Scotland let his farm 
go to his heir at law, or take steps to turn aside the course of 
law by any previous engagement with his landlord ?—There are 
very few leases made in Scotland in which there is a power 
given to the tenant either to assign or sublet; not one in a hun- 
dred, I believe, contains any such power ; and any testament 
or any deed made, unless expressly founded on such a clause 
in the lease, is worth nothing; it cannot be pleaded in any 
court of justice. 

If a tenant wished that a son, not the eldest, should inhe- 
rit, what course could he adopt to carry that wish into effect ? 
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“He-conld tot adopt any coutse to tir that Wish Sito Aeet 
it¥iny other way'than by ‘gétting thé Feiliord’s, assént"t69 “ani 
assig¢hmeént to that son instead oft hig éldest!” #! 

© Would such an agreement With a landlord, and assigumerit; 
set aside the kiw to the prejudice ‘of the eldest’son?— It" would ; 
because it would be like making anew lease. 

‘¢ Has this system of law of landlord and tenant, ‘in your opt- 
nion, contributed to the ‘iniprovement of” the hist dhe of 
Scotland ?—Yes, I think it has most decidedly eontHibusslt td 
the improvement of husbandry. | It has made 'the tenants ‘more 
respectable, by making farms, or tending to'make them large’ 
it has prevented any but people possessed of considerablé ‘ca 
pital from taking farms in Scotland. 

“ Ts the pr esent highly cultivated state of Scotland to be’ attri- 
buted to this cause in any degree ?—Yes; I think it is attfibut- 
able to this cause to a considerable extent. 

“© What effect has it had on the condition of the ‘laboufing 
classes, in respect of directing their system of life anid ‘their 
habits to the present course in ‘which it is settled 2 thifik ‘it 
lias'been ‘extremely advantageous to the labouring class. By 
preventing the splitting of farms once joined togethér, it° has 
tended’to’ occasion cultivation by means of large farms; and 
consequently by means of few labourers ; so that there has not 
been that facility of obtaining slips of land, and the ‘means of 
support, which there has been in Ireland. 

* Do you think the condition of the labouring class is bétter, 
it consequence of their not being able easily to obtain lmd Paw 
Certainly ; that is my clear opinion. LEO" 

.# Cana tenant in Scotland build houses for the purpose ‘of 
lodging his labourers or his farm-servants, without léave from 
his landlord ?— Yes, I believe he could; but he could’ net ‘det’ 
any portion of the farm, however small, to those people” with) 
out-the consent of -his landlord. 

“* They might be there during the life of the' tenant saath 
but-they could not oceupy any portion-of the’ land as teriaits, 
he eould introduce them only as servants: 

ie Ag the house alonewould occupy land, ‘the letting ‘of the: 
hotise-would-be'a contravention’ of the lease ?<-He could: not’ 
build a house except for his own ‘servants; “he could not "et it’ 
towthers: obi 

*¢ Suppose a Scotch farmer built a cottage upon ‘his fatviy 
antblet:it to a labourer, or allowed ‘alabourer to live in’ ity with 
an-wnderstanding that he was tovoccupy it for a year; wothd 
that be considered a subletting ?—I am«not aware whether: « 
case lof) that: sort ae ever beer —— in ‘Seotlaridy Wut’ I 
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should consider, upon general principles, that if the person oc- 
cupying that house was not employed as a labourer by the far- 
mer, it would be held to be a subletting, or a subdivision of 
the farm, and he would be turned out of it. 

* But if he was employed as a labourer ?—I believe the te- 
nant may build as many houses as he pleases for the accommo- 
dation of his servants. 

“ If there was any bargain for rent, how would it be?— 
Then, I take it, it would be a sublease. 

«Then the privilege of building cottages will be merely 
and solely for the purpose of the accommodation and lodgin 
of persons that are actually his servants ?—Precisely; an 
there never is an instance of any cottages being built b a te- 
nant for any other purpose. 

‘“* The persons would be in the character of farm servants? 
Of farm servants, or farm labourers; but not farm tenants, 
living in farmers’ houses. 

. Was it the practice in Scotland, at any former period, for 
the landlords to grant long leases, for instance, leases for lives ? 
—That was the practice at one time, but it is in very general 
disuse now. 

* At what period can you refer to when it was the practice ? 
—It was pretty generally the practice about 1750 or 1769, but 
it has been going out progressively since the American war. 

** What Se you consider to be the cause of the change in 
the practice from that system to the present lease of nineteen 
years ?—I conceive one cause to have been the increase of 
wealth in the country ; but especially the increase in the price 
of almost all articles of agricultural produce in Scotland since 
1790. Those landlords who had let their estates for lon 
leases, found them to be worth next to nothing compared wi 
those whose farms had been let on short leases; and to avoid 
falling under that loss again, they have almost uniformly alter- 
ed the term of their leases. 

“‘ Suppose, in the year 1750, when that practice of long 
leases existed, the law in Scotland had been like that in Ire- 
land, and landlords could not have prevented sub-letting, what 
would have been the present state of Scotland ?—I conceive 


there would have been a much larger agricultural population ; | 
and that that agricultural population would have been in an“ 


infinitely worse state than it is now. 

“Js the agricultural population greater, in your opinion, 
than it ought to be for carrying on the business of agriculture ? 
— Not in Scotland, I conceive. 

«* What is your opinion as to the state of the case in Ire- 
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land ?—~All those people who are considered to be, the best 
judges of the number of people in Ireland, as compared, with, 
their means of subsistence and employment, estimate that there, 
are about three times as many people as are necessary to cul- 
tivate the land. 

** Can you state to the Committee what is the proportion of. 
the population of England that is employed in agriculture ?— 
It is stated in the late census; I do not precisely recollect it 
now, but I think it is less than one third, 

* Are the Committee to understand, that, in your opinion, 
the great leading measure that can be alone effectual to make 
an alteration in the present state of things, must be a complete, 
alteration of the law of landlord and tenant, as it now exists in, 
Ireland ?—I think that is a most important measure; I do not 
by any means say it is the only leading measure, but 1 think 
that without it any other system of measures will be ineffectual. 

‘In comparison with other means you have suggested, , by 
which a change may be effected in the nature and condition of 
the people of Ireland, do you think this is the one that is like-, 
ly to be the most influential?—I should think this would be 
one that would be among the most influential; and next to 
this, perhaps, would be the taking away of the existing induce- 
ment fo multiply cottages, and consequently beggars, by creat- 
ing forty shilling freeholds. 

*¢ In what manner can the people be disposed of who would 
be removed from farms, if the landlords acted on a general 
system of clearing the farms when they fell out of lease, of the 
superabundant population ?—I think they might be disposed 
of by that sort of emigration with respect to which I have been 
examined, 

“¢ Tf, in the north of Ireland, where the linen manufacture 
exists, the landlords were to collect the surplus agricultural 
population in villages, so as to divide the business of carrying 
on the manufacture from the business of carrying on agricul-, 
ture, would that, in your opinion, be a ee oo 
tion ?—Yes, I think it would decidedly be so; I think you 
would have better agriculturists, and better manufacturers, and 
that the population would be more comfortable. 

** Would it tend further to increase the comfort of that peo- 
ple themselves ?—I think it would. 

** Would a weaver, occupying his time wholly in weaving, 
actually have better means of supporting himself and his i 
mily, than he has now, being partly a farmer, and partly a. 
weaver ?— Undoubtedly ; he a be able to give his whole 
time and attention to one business, and to perfect himself in it; 
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whéreas they are now devoted to two occupations, and he can- 
not acquire that degree of skill and dexterity in either which 
he would do, if confined to only one. 

© Would not, under those circumstances, the whole of his 
wages remain in his possession for his own use, in place of a 
part of them being applied to the payment of rent ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly; the only portion he would have to pay away, would be 
the rent of his house, if he was not landlord of it. 

“In the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland, 
how are the operative workmen circumstanced, in respect to 
their habits of living, as to houses, and the means of purchas- 
ing and obtaining food?—I believe them to be, generally, 
pretty well off; quite as well off as the agricultural labourer. 

‘‘ Ts it the practice with them to hold lands ?—I believe it is 
the practice, to some little extent, in some districts of York- 
shire ; but not in Scotland, nor in Lancashire. 

“6 What is the state of the manufacturers, in regard to health 
and morals, that live in towns, and work altogether at their 
trades, not engaging at all in agricultural pursuits ?—I believe 
the morality of manufacturing towns to be to the full as good 
as the morality of the country, and the health very little infe- 
rior. 

«* Have inquiries been made, and returns of that description, 
which can be depended upon, collected, which may establish 
that fact ?—It is not easy to establish the fact about morality, 
it is so difficult to know what the word means; but so far as we 
understand by it, honesty, and the intercourse between the 
sexes, I believe the inhabitants of the manufacturing towns are 
quite on a level with those of the country; and the parochial 
registers prove they are very little, if at all, less healthy. 

** As to intelligence and information, how does the comparison 
stand between the population of manufacturing towns, and the 
country population ?—That is altogether in favour of the ma- 
nufacturers: in point of intelligence and information, they are 
decidedly superior to the agriculturists. 

“ Are there complaints in Scotland about absentee landlords ? 
—No; I never heard of any such complaints. 

“ Are there many absentee landlords trom Scotland?—A great 
many. 

«* Do those farms, where there are absentees, bring a lower or 
a higher rent, than where the landlords are resident ?—I be- 
lieve that throughout Scotland, a farm belonging to an absentee 
landlord, of the same goodness as one belonging to a resident 
landlord, would Jet for rather a higher rent. 

«* What reason is there for its bearing a higher rent than if 
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“thie Tandhord was resident ?_No tenant likes to live unden that 
system of surveillance and overlooking: which is|generally exer- 
gaa by'a landlord. 'When-a landlord goes abroad, or Tives in 
‘England, his affairs are managed by his factor or agent, who. is 
generally a very intelligent person, and much more conversant 
‘with country affairs than the landlords! are; so that the tenants 
prefer-dealing with him to dealing with the landlord. 

‘*‘ That depends on the character of the factor, and would not 
apply to a country where the tenant preferred dealing with the 
landlord ?—If the landlord were to employ a very bad man:as 
his factor, of course the tenant would prefer a resident landlord 
to deal with, if he were a better man; but in Scotland, I believe 
I am warranted in saying, that, generally speaking, they: uni- 
formly prefer absentee landlords. 

—— Do you conceive England sustains any injury from the num- 
“ber of absentees in France?—No, I do not; England would 
haye them to feed and clothe were they in England ; and. whe+ 
“ther She feeds or clothes them in England or Seven is a|mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to England. eltoo4 
> Do you conceive, that the general interests of any country 
can be so well watched over and guarded, if the landed prey 
“prietors of it, generally, are absent from it, as if they aze pre- 
‘sent in it,’ and attending to the interior local concerns of the 
“country ?-If the landlords are animated by the same feelings, 
and have the same interests as the majority of the inhabitants 
of the country, and if they are more intelligent than the agents 
whom’ théy employ when they goaway, then, provided these 
two elémhents are given, I think the country would be.the’ bet- 
‘tér for the residence of the landlords, but not otherwise. |... .,.,! 

‘* Do you think, that if seven-eighths of the landed proprietors 
of England were to go abroad, leaving their estates im) the 
hands of agents to manage them, the general concerns,.of this 

“@ountry would go on as well as they do now ?—I think, if thete 
‘were courts established in England like the Sheriffs’ Courts of 
Scotland, and if the agents, or persons selected to manage, the 
“estates of absentees, were men of as good character, and ,asin- 
*elligent as those who manage the estates of Scotch absentees, 
‘England would rather gain by the absence:of the great propor- 
“tion of the landed proprietors. j99x9 VI199 
hols “Are you of opinion, that an assimilation of the law of, Ize- 
“atid; with respect to’ landlord and tenant; to that;which obtains 
in Scotland, would have any tendency to increase the,ratio,of 
fet il to population?-Yes;) D think it would, have. a;tendency 
’ — ese ‘the capital of. the country; and: it would-haye|a 
'Wowerfuk “tendéricyto*ldssen the «means:cof sebtaining| small 
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patches of land for the people to live on; and,would, .conse- 
quently, bea clog: om population. 

+ “Flave you turned your attention to the public expenditure of 
Treland,' and can‘ you state whether the revenue collected. in 
Ireland is sufficient to defray the expense of governing that 
country ?—I understand the revenue collected in Ireland is 
nearly three millions short of defraying the expense of govern- 
ing that country, and paying the interest on that portion of the 
national debt of the empire which properly belongs to Ireland. 

‘© Are you aware whether the revenue collected in Scotland is 
sufficient to defray the expense of the government of Scotland ? 
~Yes; the revenue of Scotland not only defrays the expense of 
government, but also affordsan annual surplusof about 3,000,0002., 
which is remitted to London. 

* Have you ever heard any complaints made in Scotland about 
the bad effects of remitting so large a sum of surplus revenue to 
England ?—No, never. 

*s\In what manner are the factors or agents for estates paid in 
Scotland ?—They are uniformly paid by salaries. 
'! Not by per-centages on the amount collected ?—No, scarcely 
ever. 

‘* Is ita practice for factors to receive presents from tenants on 
taking out leases?—No, there is no such thing known; ifit 
were known that a Scotch factor or agent was receiving presents 
= tenants, he would be immediately dismissed from his situa- 

on. 

** Are no sort of fees allowed ?—Not that I am aware of; I do 
not believe there is any fee of any kind. If the agent writes the 
lease, -he is paid the same as any other man of business would 
be, but not otherwise. 

Do you think the tenant is at all checked in his industry, by 
not being enabled to dispose of his farm by will as he pleases ?-— 
I should think it is conceivable that a case might occur, in whieh 
‘the’ present law of landlord and tenant in Scotland would give 
a tenant less motive to be industrious than he would have if he 
had the power to dispose of the lease by will; but I think that 
this is a case that would very rarely occur, because in the vast 
majority'of cases, tenants have no disposition to leave their pro- 
perty except to their heir at law; and if it. were to occur much 
thore frequently than it does, it would not be an objection entitled 
toany weight, when compared with the advantages resulting from 
that! law, a 

(001s it: a practice in Scotland to introduce a clause. into, the 
lease!by which a tenant on quitting receives the value fram the 
‘\}unidlord‘of the ‘improvements he has made ?—-No; Ido not 
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think it ‘is ;'it may be sometimes done, but I ‘believe rarely. 
Sometimes the tenant pays a per-centage for buildings and im- 
provements that have been made, and in some few instances 
he may receive a full compensation for such improvements at 
the end of the lease; but I believe those to be very few. 

‘¢ Ifa tenant makes himself any permanent improvement on the 
expiration of the lease, is it ever made a matter of bargain, that 
he should be repaid by the landlord upon quitting the land ?— 
I should be inclined to say, not often, and if it is not made a. 
matter of bargain, he would get nothing for such buildings. 

“‘Is it the practice for the landlord to provide the buildings 
and permanent improvements of the farm in Scotland ?—Yes; 
I think he provides the greater part of the modern buildings, 
and the tenant usually pays a per-centage on the sum expended 
by him. 

Me Do landlords carry the system to a great extent, of erecting 
valuable buildings for the use of the tenants on their farms ?— 
Yes, they do. In many of the most fertile districts of Scotland, 
the farm buildings are very expensive indeed; generally speak- 
ing, they are very good in all the large and valuable farms that 
have lately been let, or let within the course of the last twenty- 
five years. 

‘ The practice in Scotland is for the landlords to act liberally 
in providing every sort of accommodation for their tenants ?— 
Yes, I believe that to be the practice in all the lower districts of 
= mpg and toa very considerable extent also in the High- 
lands. 

‘In what way does a landlord now secure his property in those 
buildings, from injury and dilapidation ?—The tenant is bound 
almost uniformly in the lease, to leave the buildings on the farm 
in what is called a tenantable state of repair. 

‘‘ If he does not do so, what is the remedy of the landlord ?— 
If he does not do so, the only remedy would, I conceive, but I 
cannot speak positively, be an action against him. 

* Do instances occur of landlords sustaining injury by the mis- 
— of their tenants in those respects /—Sometimes, but 
rarely. 

“ Gan a tenant throw up his lease in Scotland when he 
pleases, or is it binding upon him during the period prescribed 
in the lease?—It is binding upon him during the entire period 
prescribed in the lease. 

* Is the rate of rent in Scotland, in your opinion, as high as it 
is in England ?—I should say, that on lands of equal fertility, it 
was higher in Scotland than in England. 

* Does that arise as well from the system of husbandry, as from 
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-the exemption from poor’s rates and tithes ?—The markets of 
England being open to the Scotch farmers, there can be no 
doubt that the exemption from poor rates and tithes contributes 
to augment rent in Scotland; and I think, that, generally speak- 
ing, the system of husbandry is better, 

** In what respects is it better—in point of the economy with 
which it is carried on, or of skill ?—I should think in both; I 
believe it is conducted with greater economy and greater skill. 

«© How are farm servants paid in Scotland ?— Sometimes 
they are paid partly in money and partly in provisions; and 
occasionally they receive another portion of their wages in the 
shape of a house. In many cases they are paid entirely in 
money. 

** Do they live in the farmer’s houses commonly, or are they 
collected from the neighbourhood ?—Sometimes they live in the 
farm houses; but in the best cultivated districts of the country, 
they do not in general live in them. , 

** In what way are they then paid ?—Then they are either 
paid wholly in money, or partly in money, and partly in pro- 
visions. 

* What is the general character of Scotch factors or agents 
of estates?—J should say that, generally speaking, they are 
one of the most respectable classes of men in the country; I 
do not know any more estimable class ; they are generally per- 
sons of great intelligence and of perfect integrity. 

“ Of what rank of life are they ?—They are at all events 
equal to, and perhaps occupy rather a higher station in society 
than the Clergy of the Church of Scotland. 

“ What is the sort of education they receive?—Some of 
them are exceedingly well educated ; and ail of them are in- 
structed in the common branches of knowledge, and are almost 
uniformly well acquainted with rural affairs. 

“ Are they selected from the class of respectable farmers ? 
—They generally know a great deal about farming; and most 
frequently have, in addition, a considerable knowledge of the 
law. 

“ Are they fitted to act as magistrates ?—They are common- 
ly fitted to act as justices of the peace, as the office exists: in 
Scotland, 

“ Do you know at what rate of salary they are paid ?—‘They 
are generally paid by fixed salaries, varying from 200/, perhaps 
to 1000/. a year. 

‘* Ts it the practice for a factor to manage seyeral estates, or 
to give his whole time to one ?—When the estates are small, 
one factor may manage seyeral; but when an estate is. worth 
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from four to five or six thousand pounds, and) upwards, it (wer 
qdivts the undivided attention, of a single factor.” ).). :1i) 1» - 
tobienou 47 e eotuniin 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. his 


Mr Trotter’s Method of Farm Book-keeping, Edinburgh :\Gons, 
stable & Co, 1825. 5 evnneanie 


Some years ago, we called the attention of our readers to the 
importance of a correct system of keeping accounts adapted to 
the use of farmers, which was cahnmeel to be very generally: 
wanted ; and our late volumes will be found to contain some 
useful remarks and suggestions on the subject. A geod deal of 
more attention, we believe, is now paid to a farmer’s books than. 
was the case some twenty or thirty years ago; but yet we have 
occasion to know, that they seldom exhibit such a. state of| hid 
affairs as a mercantile man would require of his book-keeper; 
and that, generally speaking, all that is attempted isy a rough 
computation of stock at different periods, by a comparison) of 
which some idea is obtained of the profit or loss that has ace 
crued in the intervals. It would be idle to point out the seri- 
ous objections to so loose a mode of proceedings; or, on the 
other hand, the advantages, and the satisfaction and confidence, 
which a clear correct record is calculated to confer. At the. 
sdme time, the daily business, and, in many instances, the early | 
habits and acquirements of farmers, are not very compatible, 
with the labours of the desk, nor is the nature and extent,of) 
their concerns often such as to require the aid of a regular clerk 
or book-keeper. att 

To obyiate these difficulties, forms have been prepared, which 
not only point out the entries to be made, but in a great meas, 
sure save the labour of making them, as little more is required 
than to fill up the blanks left. One of the best books of this 
kind we have seen has been published by Mr James Elliot of 
Chalk-farm, Hampton, In the Journal, there is a very come 
prehensive, and, at the same time, minute set of forms for every 
ehtry which farmers, in ordinary cases, can have occasion|ta 
make, such as the kind of labour performed, and the expense 
of it—the corn thrashed, and its, disposal—the live-stock-—the 
hdéme consumption, &c.—besides the payments and receipts,of| 
cash—and the debts and credits—and even the necessary mer 
morangla; All these are so arranged, as to appear on the eppor 
site pages of the same folio, and to be taken in by the,eyeata 
sing € glance, without the trouble and_tisk of, error which at- 
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terid entries’ iti different books. ’ This variety inso small a sy ace 
is at first apt to-¢unfuse a Stranger 'to accounts ; but, aftér a few 
minutes attentive consideration, every thing is .seen-in-its-pro-~ 
per place, and becomes intelligible even to those who have pro- 
ceeded no farther than ‘the elementary rules of arithmetic. Be- 
sides this book, the only other one is a Ledger, which needs n 
deseription ;:and-both recommend themselves to the notice 6 
farmers by their very modérate price, as well as by the useful 
results which they are meant to exhibit. 

‘But though the use of such forms be a great improvement, 
they-are not sufficient for the scientific book-keeper, who wishes 
to ‘trace and record the operations of his farm, and the trans- 
fers:of its produce, with such accuracy and perspicuity as shall 
not ‘only be satisfactory at the time, but as may be rolltvell to, 
and ‘readily understood, many years after. Now, the great de- 
sideratum is not merely to attain these objects, but to attain 
thein'with:so ‘little labour that the necessary entries may be 
made in anvevening, or at any rate without encroaching on the 
time that must’ be employed otherwise. Not that any employ- 
ment can be more necessary and useful than this ; but still there 
is a danger of its being neglected, if it would take a farmer 
away from the superintendance of his operations out of doors. 

After all that has been done, a proper system of book-keep- 
ingj++a' sort of standard to which every one may airddeh : 
more ‘dr less near in his own practice, was still wanting; and 
the''want was felt most, perhaps, by those landowners who, 
either unable or unwilling to attend to the details of their home 
favms, had to look to the general character of their stewards 
and. bailiffs for the faithful avplication of the funds placed at 
their disposal, rather than to the imperfect accounts which were 
laid before them. A professional farmer, always at the head 
of: his affairs, makes up, to a certain extent, by his. vigilance, 
economy, and foresight, and even by his memory, for what 
may be wanting’ in his book-keeping, and may go on pro 
rously though he scarcely ever takes a pen in his hand. ‘But, 
itis quite otherwise with a great proprietor, who is often ab- 
senty not unfrequently but little acquainted with rural details, 
anil'seldom ‘disposed to exercise a strict superintendance even, 
over his principal servants, at whose mercy he has in some mea- 
sure-placed himself. For'some such » zasons as this, a great 
landowner’s want of success as a farmer’ has become almost. 
proverbial.» Let him raise’ever such good crops, ,or execute. 
everpach valuable improvements, still he is commonly a loser; 
andia tent-paying farmer seldom thinks of imitating his maz. 
nagement; however excellent and’ beneficial it’ may really be- 


come, when relieved of all unnecessary outlay. 
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In these circumstances, the agricultural. public, ;we, think, 
must feel gratified for the publication which we are about. to 
notice. That it is well entitled to such notice, will be admit- 
ted « priori, when we name Mr Trotter of Dreghorn as its. aw- 
thor ; and a particular examination of the work itself, will not 
disappoint the expectations thay may have thus been led to en- 
tertain. If any further recommendation be desired, it is,, that 
the method of book-keeping which is here explained, has been, 
and continues to be, that by which Mr Trotter’s books are ae- 
tually kept, the printer’s copy for this publication having been 
little else than a transcript from these very books. Mr Trot- 
ter has been so obliging as to give the most satisfactory assur- 
ances on this point, for he has allowed us to inspect his busi- 
ness books themselves, which are at this moment lying at,.our 
elbow. We have inspected them again and again, in no dispe- 
sition to take any thing for granted, with much satisfaction aad 
some benefit; and our firm conviction is, that keeping in view the 
desirable objects of simplicity, perspicuity, and the saving of la- 
bour, the system has seldom been equalled, and never excelled. 


‘They are kept, in fact, not by Mr Trotter himself, but by hisbailiff 


or grieve, Robert Guthrie, who seems to be quite as much master 
of the system as that gentleman, and, with few exceptions, all the 
entriesarein the hand- writing of this person or his daughter, —the 
latter indeed being the principal book-keeper. And all these, 
—the book of yearly and day-labour, the journal and cash- book 
in one, and the ledger, are not only kept with great neatness 
and accuracy, but what, we confess, appeared at first quite in- 
credible, all the entries are made at by-hours, after the labours 
of the day. Our scepticism on this point was the more excuse- 
able, when it is known that the books we allude to are not con- 
fined, like the published book, to the business of a single farm, 
but embrace all the Dreghorn estate, including the house, gar- 
den, and pleasure grounds. The fact is, nevertheless, certain, 
Let no one therefore be alarmed at the demand upon his time, 
which would be made by adopting this method. ; 
As it is hardly possible, by any description, to give a clear 
idea of such a system as this without forms, for which it is bet- 
ter to refer to the book itself, we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing part of Mr Trotter’s letter to Dr Coventry, with 
which it begins, and in which the author enters pretty fully into 
the business of explanation. Yet, after all, the several accounts 
best explain themselves, and a couple of hours steadily, em- 
pleyed upon them, in these long winter nights, will suffice to 
give a tolerably clear conception of the method in all its parts, 
which a few hours more. spent in reperusing and collating will 
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fix upon the memory; ‘so as to prepare for its being adopted in 
practice. 

There is one point attained here which we must notice be- 
fore closing these remarks, as we do not recollect of its having 
been attended to in other publications on farm book-keeping. 
It is the distinction made among the crops, and the charges 
which fall upon each, though these charges are incurred in such 
a manner, that one would think it scarcely practicable to sepa- 
rate them. By Mr Trotter’s method, while a farmer is incur- 
ring certain expenses in the sale or consumption of crop 1826, 
for instance, and, at the same tim®, preparing for crop 1826, 
and, in the case af plain fallows, even for crop 1827,—instead of 
blending all these, he is taught to enter them separately, and to 
charge them to the crop to which each payment belongs. 
Whether it be thought necessary or not to keep these expenses 
apart, it is at least convenient to be able to do so, and with very 
little trouble. We shall now proceed with our extracts. 

* A farmer, entering on a Martinmas lease,” says Mr Tro- 
ter, §* very soon finds his capital engaged in defraying much of 
his expenses upon the two succeeding crops; and if he should 
have purchased any part of that of the outgoing tenant, he will 
have to meet the expenses of a third, in manufacturing, selling, 
and carrying that crop into market. The labour of his: yearly 
workers and horses are also thus blended, in being employed 
promiscuously upon the three crops; so that, without a proper 
arrangement of his books, he cannot ascertain his profit upon 
any particular crop, and can only obtain a knowledge of the 
annual value of his farm after an experience of several years, 
when, perhaps, too late to view the result with satisfaction to 
himself. 

‘* In my own instance, on my farm near Fdinburgh, I have 
found, that part of my men and horses were, for a large por- 
tion of the year 1824, employed in carrying the produce of the 
year 1823 into market in carts, which returned with dung for 
the green crop of 1824, and, at a later period of that year, with 
dung for the fallows of the crop 1825. 

* It follows, that neither of the three crops should be charg 
ed with the whole of the labour of such men and horses for 
the days they were so employed, or that any one particular 
erop should be charged with the whole of the expense of tarn- 
pikes incurred in that joint service. But you will see, that the 
difficulty attending the charging each crop with a fair propor 
tion of this important part of the expenses upon a farm, is over- 
come by my Forms B, C, D. By these forms I am enabled, 
at the'lith November of every year, to charge the three crops 
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respectively ‘with the labour’ of the men’ and’ horses, ‘and’ the 
expense of tarnpikes, which’ had been ‘applied to each.) °" 
*’ ®°ANl other expenses connected with yearly work, viz. wages 
and other emoluments to the yearly servants, maintenance; ‘arid 
wear and tear of horses, as well as wear and tear upon imple- 
ments, whether employed in manufacturing the selling crop, 
carrying on the operations of the current crop, or in preparin 
the succeeding crop, are thus also accurately proportioned, and 
ultimately charged upon the yearly work account, to the parti+ 
oe crop upon which such expenses’ had arisen and been ap- 
lied. o c3 
" By the form B, you will perceive, that I am enabled 'to 
charge distinctly all my disbursements, upon the head of Da'ys 
Labour, in like manner, to the respective crops upon which 
they were made. This accomplished, no difficulty can remai 
in keeping distinct all other charges to be made on the different 
crops, by means of the usual method of book-keeping.’ ’‘A'': 
parate account, entitled’ Farm-Expenses, of course miust’'bé 
raised for the three different crops (say 1828, 1824, and 1825); 
which are always under management at the same time.’ To 
one or other of which, every casual disbursement on the fatm 
must be charged, at the date upon which it is made; but the 
charges to be made upon these accounts respectively for yearly 
work and’ day-labour, can only be brought to their debit at the 
Martinmas following, in the proportions ascertained by’ ily 
Forms B, C, and D, as before mentioned. mn ol 
“In the casual expenses to be immediately charged to this 
general account of expenses so raised for each crop, I do not 
inclnde my outlays upon a“ 
Fences and Ditches, 
Cot-houses and Offices, and n 
Public Burdens. ; 
‘®° Accounts should be raised, under each of thesé' heads, 
which must be respectively charged with all outlays made ‘upon 
thenr; by this ‘means, the total annual expense arising’ upoii 
each will be seyerally ascertained at Martinmas, and must thefi 
be'catried ‘to the debit of the general account of experises on 
* current crop, (in this instance, at 11th November 1828'to 
Top 1823). The current crop must’ finally be also charyed 


With ‘a ‘proportion of the overseer’s wages, and his other eitiolti= 
merits, ‘to 

ought to bekept, of small incidental expenses. 

'46'Phe selling crop must be ‘closed ‘at the Martinmas in the 
year following that'in which it had’ been reaped,’ at which’ tinte, 
if any part of it should remain on hand, ‘it’ must’ be made’ over 


aie with a proportion of a general ‘aécount, which 
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to thpensning crop, at the prices of the day, and receiyed into 
the account of that crop as stock; and, as all disbursements on 
the selling crop will then cease, the amount of the account of 
expenses at that time being deducted, or brought to the debit 
of the, account of Farm-Produce, afterwards described, the pro- 
fit upon the crop will be shown to which it refers. 

* I keep one other book, which remains to be explained; I 
allude to my Journal, This book can best be described, by 
annexing a copy of some of its leaves. It consists of 320 pages, 
being one page allotted for the business of each working day in 
the year, and a few more, in case a single page should not be 
sufficient to contain the transactions of any one particular day, 
although this may not occur except perhaps at the end of the 


ear. 
j#,dn this book the occurrences of every day are inserted. 
The use of the two outer money columns are confined to cash 
transactions, which, being carried over from day to day, en- 
ables my overseer, at all times, to check the cash-account, and 
myself to ascertain the balance of cash in his hands, by deduct- 
ing the amount shown on one column from that of the other. 
The inner money column shows the transactions, which are 
unconnected with cash-payments or receipts. 
_ I need not mention, that the Leger is posted from this 
baok, which, if kept up, and every transaction regarding the 
farm be registered as it occurs, the business of the leger mays 
in times of hurry, or under any other necessity, be,allowed to 
et, in arrear for a short time with impunity; but without the 
notes of the Journal being strictly attended to, by every 
transaction regarding the farm being daily and duly therein re- 
gistered, my whole system must fall to the ground; and no 
consideration would induce me to continue an overseer in my 
service, who should neglect this important part.of his duty. 

‘* I proceed now to show how, by my plan, I never lose sight 
of,.any, part of my crop from the time it is taken off the field, 
nal the value of every part of it be ultimately put into my 
pocket. 

*‘ In the first place, I have had an accurate plan made of my 
farm,.in. which every field is distinguished by name and by 
number. As soon as the crop has arrived at its full growth, 
my, overseer, takes every means in his power to. form a judg; 
ment,of, its value per acre. In doing this, he. takes into consi, 
deration the quality of the different crops, as well as the quan- 
tity likely, to be produced jon each respective field, _Upon.the 
pasture fields,he likewise puts an estimated value per secre, ._,, 
» §§ Lbegin, my.system of book-keeping, after having made lists 
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of my stock, by bringing every part of the produce of my crop 
to the credit of my farm. For this purpose, I raise four ac- 
counts in my Leger, entitled, 

ist, Cotinron Farm, Crop 1823 ; 

2d, Srack-yarp, Crop 1823; 

8d, Devosrr-Account, Crop 1823; and, 

4th, Pasrure, Crop 1823. 

** To the first, as I have said above, I give credit for every 
part of the produce of the farm, at the dates when the several 
articles of which it is composed become respectively fit to be 
estimated, as to quantity and value; and I cross-enter, or, in 
other words, carry, to the debit of the Stack-yard Account, the 
sums estimated on the fields producing grain. 'To the Deposit- 
Account I charge the sums, for which the Farm-account had 
got credit, for hay and green crop; and, to the debit of the 
fourth account, I carry the sums produced from pasture, all at 
the respective dates of such credits. I likewise bring to the 
credit of the farm any sums I may receive for rents of houses, 
or other annual advantages accruing from the possession of it, 
with which I debit Cash, or the individuals who may have en- 
gaged to pay me stipulated prices for them. 

“© ] may here observe, that the credit-side of the Farm-ac- 
count will, in fact, be a list of my fields and their contents, with 
only an addition of the estimated value of the produce of each 
extended into the money column. At any rate, particular care 
must be taken, in entering the produce of the crop to this ac- 
count, that every field, on the plan before alluded to, be includ- 
ed and brought to its credit as having produced something or 
another; and that that something be, in fact, the whole pro- 
duce of the field so estimated, in manner before stated. 

“ The Stack-yard Account having, as above, been debited 
with the value of the grain, as estimated in the field, must after- 
wards get credit for the quantity produced from every stack as 
it is thrashed, upon another estimate, calculated upon the real 
quantity now ascertained. It is quite immaterial whether this 
estimate be higher or lower than the prices for which the seve- 
ral grains may be afterwards sold, as it is the sales made a/fer- 
wards, from the Deposit-Account, which must ultimately deter- 
mine their value. In the present instance, I have credited my 
Stack-yard, and debited my Deposit-Account, with the several 
grains, at the prices of the day, when the first part of the crop 
was thrashed; and I carry the balance of this Stackyard Ac- 
count to the debit of the l'arm-Account. 

“ The Deposit- Account, which I have so named from its in 
fact being a deposit for every part of the produce of the farm 
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until it be afterwards sold, will thus stand charged with the 
whole crop, (excepting the pasture and such parts of it as had 
been sold from the field), at estimated prices; but the credit- 
side of the account, showing the real prices obtained, and in- 
cluding the price obtained for the straw of the corn, will neces- 
sarily be more or less than the debit-side, inasmuch as the sales 
may prove advantageous, or otherwise. The balance, there- 
fore, arising upon this account, must, like that of the Stack- 
yard, be carried to the debit, or to the credit, of the Farm ac- 
count. 

** Of this Deposit-account, and of the Stack-yard, I keep a 
weekly abstract, by which I can, at the end of every week, see 
the quantities of every part of the crop which remain upon 
hand; thus keeping in view my object before stated, of never 
losing sight of any part of the crop, until it be ultimately sold, 
or otherwise disposed of. 

* The Pasture-Account will stand charged with the estimat- 
ed value put upon the different fields producing pasture, and 
will get credit for the profit arising upon the cattle and sheep 
accounts, and for the pasturage of the work-horses on the farm, 
&c. This account will consequently also show a balance of 
profit or loss, which must, in the same manner with those above, 
be carried to the Farm-Account. 

* The parts of the crop sold from the fields, or fields let up- 
on an annual rent, rent of houses, &c., where the ultimate prices 
to be paid for them have been stipulated, may be carried at 
once to the debit of the purchaser, or to Cash, if money shall 
have been obtained from them, as the case may be, without 
passing them through the Deposit- Account. 

*¢ A small balance of profit or loss may also arise upon the 
Meal- Account, which, as belonging to crop 1823, must also be 
carried to the Farm-Account. 

‘* It remains only now to state, that the Farm-Account must 
finally be charged with the balance arising upon the account of 
expenses ; and, being itself afterwards brought toa balance, the 
result will show the rent or profit made upon crop 1823.” 
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BRANCH II. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Our Reports are so full as to the character of the last crop, the 
state of the markets, both for Corn and Live-stock, the leaned con- 
dition of labourers, tenants and landlords, and respecting the pro- 
spects of farmers for the ensuing winter, that we can do no better 
than refer to them as affording by far the most authentic information 
on these points to which the public have access. All accounts at 
home and from abroad agree in reporting most favourably of the 
Wheat crop. Barley seems to have been less uniformly good, or, 
indeed, in some parts of England, rather deficient, but probably not 
upon the whole below an average. On the Continent it is said to 
have been a superior crop ; and as the ports will open for this grain 
in a few days, the great increase of the distilleries will not want 
an ample supply. Oats may be considered as generally defective, 
though perhaps not to any great extent; but Potatoes, which, along 
with Oatmeal, form the great consumption of the labouring classes, 
both in Scotland and Ireland, and in no small portion of Nastod, 
are unquestionably short, perhaps by one fourth, of the usual quan- 
tity, though the quality be good, and the whole well saved. Tur- 
nips having improved greatly of late, will be a much better crop 
than was once expected. Live-stock of all descriptions may be said 
to have sold, down to our All-hallow Fair last week, at prices very 
little below what they would have fetched during the latter years 
of the late war; though local and temporary fluctuations might 
be noted ; and perhaps upon the whole there is more reason to ex- 
pect a fall than a rise upon the present prices. Rents must be ex- 
orbitantly high if they cannot be paid in such a year as this; but 
it is matter of astonishment that farmers, who have suffered so much 
since 1818, should be tempted by one good season to offer an ad- 
vance of rent, or a rent calculated upon present prices, for a lease 
of 19 years to come, especially as it must now be quite evident that, 
sooner or later, probably before another year comes round, the Corn- 
laws will be so far modified, (if not altogether repealed), as to 
admit foreign grain upon easier terms than hitherto. Ministers 
may indeed fail in their first attempt, but they will carry their point 
at last. If we are rightly informed, the duty to be proposed for 
Wheat will not exceed 15s. a quarter, and will be gradually dimi- 
nished every year till it settles permanently at 10s., or perhaps atill 
Jess. This, as our readers are aware, was Mr Ricardo’s proposal ; 
and whatever may be the ultimate effects of such a measure, there 
is reason to expect, in the hands of our great corn-dealers, that it 
will produce in the first instance a very serious impression on our 
corn markets. —17th Nov. 
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| (SCOTLAND, | 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue excessive heat and drought noticed in last Report, continued 
without intermission through the whole month of ‘August, by the 
middle of which the harvest became pretty general over the county. 
Probably about one half of the crop was in the stackyard by the 3d 
of Septembér, when the weather’ set in damp, and continued wet and 
uncommonly warm until the 24th of September, after which we had 
aféw fine rough cold days, which allowed the crop to be generally 
secured. ‘The daniage by the heat and damp was great beyond pre- 
cedent ; for not only did the Corn in the stooks assume a dark co- 
Jour, ‘with a very Considerable degree of sprout, but the stacks se- 
cured, as was believed, in the very highest condition, in many cases 
heated ; still we do not estimate the crop below an average. Bear 
proves a very great crop, and was mostly secured before the rains 
sét itr!’ We find the quality of it, however, more various, arid gene- 
rally six to eight lib. per boll lighter than last year’s. Wheat is 
likewise of fine quality, and thrashes out well. Oats, when yarded 
before the rain, are uncommonly fine in colour, quite as heavy as 
laSt year's, and very prolific from the Straw; but the bulk in the 
yard very small, and the number of bolls will be under last year's, 
although probably not below an average return. 

Ifthe wet and warm weather in September was prejudicial to the 
grain crop, it proved singularly favourable for the Turnips and Pas- 
ture’Grass. Turnips, from a very doubtful appearance at the Ist of 
September, now prove a very heavy full crop; and at no period in 
the season‘had the Pasture fields such a fine dark green coat as at 
the end of September. 

*'@attle continued in increased demand until last Falkirk Tryst; 
since which, young and lean Cattle have fallen a shade, but are still 
excessively high, the fall not exceeding 5 to 7} per cent. In con- 
sequence of the great demand to the South for the best conditioned 
Cattle, ‘Fat is high and scarce, 60s. to 63s. per cwt. being readily 
obtained for fine Fat from the butcher, sinking offals. Pork is like- 
wise’ keenly sought after, at 6s. 6d. to 7s. 3d. per stone Amsterdam, 

‘*At the commencement of the harvest, the stock of corn in the 
hatids of the merchants and growers was nearly exhausted, in conse- 
qaetice of which prices started high. Oats, Potatoe, 19s. to 2Is., 
and Conimon; 18s. to 20s.: Oatmeal, 16s. to 18s. per boll of 140 lib. 5 
Bear, 25s. to 30s. per Aberdeen boll, equal to 6 bushels Winches- 
ter ; Wheat, 30s. to 34s. per Linlithgow boll. Of late, the denfand 
for Bear’ has'slackened, in consequence of the probability of the 
ports pening for this article. Dairy produce has ‘been high ‘aid 
scatée, “wing fo the short supply of grass. Butter is now worth 
Ps"8d. pertib. of 28 0z.; Cheese 7s. 6d. to 8s. per stone. 

' ‘Pie draitr of labourers and artisans to the great towns has been 
sb"great, a¢"to render it difficult, and at times ‘impossible, to get for= 
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ward country operations in season ; and a very great loss was sus- 
tained (in harvest in particular) in many districts, for want of a suf- 
ficient number of hands to secure the fruits of the earth. Labdour 
is now as high as it was in the time of the war, when wheat was ge- 
nerally 100s. to 120s. per quarter, and oatmeal at 2s. per peck. So 
much for the accuracy of those Political Economists who tell us, 
“« That the price of labour must for ever be regulated by, and rise and 
“ fall in the same proportion as the price of bread.” Upon which 
proposition, as an infallible axiom (and, as we see, so well borne out by 
facts !), they want to establish the necessity of a free trade in corn. 
Much mischief has already resulted to the commerce of the country, 
by the sweeping repeal of the Combination Laws; but the rage for 
experimental legislation does not seem abated; and we expect they 
will next tell us, that these powerful /awgivers of their own creating 
(the committees of the operatives), will fix their wages weekly by 
the returns of the price of corn from Marklane! and that they will 
on no account take advantage of the low price of bread, to hold out 
so much longer in their plans for imposing rules upon, and tyran- 
nyzing over, their employers. 

The public have been so long and so successfully gulled by these 
reformers, that it is utterly impossible te foresee at what point the 
mania will stop. For instance, we are told that there is a Jaw to be 
passed forthwith, to prevent females from working in the fields in the 
colonies; of course the same must, by and by, be extended to 
Britain, and our tender mercies displayed by cooping up our young 
girls in manufactories from five o’clock in the morning to eight at 
night, for the improvement of their morals, and the bettering of 
their condition. When this takes place, Malthus’s spirit may rest 
in peace ; the population will no longer increase with a rapidity en- 
dangering famine; nor will Britain be at any loss for a supply of 
food for all the population it will then produce.—Yth Nov. 

Report from Upper Annandale. 

Tue results of the season and the harvest are now known, and 
they are generally and highly favourable. Prices of Cattle remain 
good; and though reduced for Sheep, they are still encouraging. 
Wheat is at fair but moderate prices, as well as Oats. Barley has 
been fully too high through the season. Potatoes are in request, at 
remunerating prices. Labour has been advancing, and the workmen 
find employment. Horses continue in demand; and Pigs are ex- 
pected to be dear. The rents of land are augmented of course, but 
not very much. 

The crop of Wheat was excellent in general. Oats were very 
good on rich lay lands, but thin and light on potato and turnip 
lands, and on poor soils. Potatoes, in dry lands, especially when 
early set, were numerous indeed, and good in quality, but unusually 
small. The crop of Lambs was good; and the Grass having reco- 
vered from the effeets of summer drought, all sorts of Stock are in 
good order. Dairy produce was much abridged by the extreme 
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heat and drought, but has recovered by the late rains, and the Prices 
are advanced. 

Labour being now rewarded, and in demand, the soil again duly 
cultivated, and rendered produetive for the benefit of the population 
at large, and rents moderately improved, it would eertainly be ha- 
zardous to break in upon such a promising state of things by new 
Corn Laws. Much better would it be to look into the state of ma- 
nufactures, and to abolish equally all combinations either among mas- 
ters or operatives, leaving to individuals to fix their own -terms, but 
entirely putting down those great meetings which have the effect to 
invade individual liberty, and general industry, comfort, and peace, 
and by which, if not effectually prevented, a grievous injury must 
be done to all concerned, and a serious wound inflicted on the ge- 
neral prosperity. 

Another serious national evil seems to require attention; and if 
some alteration be not soon made in the Game Laws, the morals and 
peace of the community must continue to suffer, and a very impro- 
per spirit of jealousy, on the one hand, and of bitterness and indig- 
nation on the other hand, must be the inevitable consequence. 

In these objects, and in some plan for a valuation of tithes once 
for all, in Ireland, and of devolving the payment on landholders, in 
place of the poor and naturally reluctant people, much useful em- 
ployment offers itself for a new Session of Parliament, without in- 
vading the legal security already possessed, and necessary to the 
maintenance of the Protestant establishment ; and also without in- 
termeddling with such laws as eacourage a supply of corn at home, 
by remunerating the farmers who raise it. 

One important object seems unaccountably overlooked,—the un- 
necessary and most oppressive impost on insurance against fire, 
which ought to be encouraged, instead of being burdened with rates 
of taxation, now amounting to double the ordinary payments for 
common risk,—a system against which every Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and ail individuals insuring, ought simultaneously to repre- 
sent and petition. 

To the farmers, there are few more unreasonable and vexaticus 
imposts than the candle-duty, accompanied with such restrictions and 
penalties as prevent him from using his own tallow, and throw him into 
the hands of inferior makers, who give him weight for weight, in- 
deed, on payment of the duty, and of as much more fer making, 
but give him a mixture of old and tainted stuff, which cannot be 
used in his family with comfort, and the Magistracy and Excise 
mean. time annoyed enforcing the most oppressive penalties, while 
the returns to Government are not worthy of being mentioned. For 
the credit of the law itself, such a system should be soon and for 
ever abolished ; and the Candle-duty should be repealed, at the same 
time that.good policy eae Assessed Taxes.—3d November. 
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Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue autumn quarter may be satisfactorily reported in very few 
words this season. The various processes of harvest were commenc- 
ed, carried on, and completed, without a single serious interruption ; 
and crops of every description were gathered in fully two months 
earlier than ordinary, and in the very best condition. No loss from 
shaking or springing, or disease, has been sustained this year, which 
throughout has been one of the most favourable ever remembered. 
Wheat has turned out considerably above an average crop; and 
though Oats do not bulk considerably in the stackyard, yet they 
bleed well on the barn floor, and Meal well at the mill, yielding from 
18 to 23 pecks of meal from the county boll. The Potato crop is 
the only one which has turned out in any way deficient, and that 
only on dry, sandy soils, where they have been scanty enough ; but 
their superior quality counterbalances their defect in quantity. 
Where Turnip is cultivated it has done well, but the land under it is 
still confined within very narrow limits in this county. Summer 
Fallow was got finely wrought, and the Wheat is springing beauti- 
fully. The prices of farming produce of every description are on 
the advance, and every thing is encouraging to the farmer this year. 
Market rates are as follow :—Oatmeal 15d.; Potatoes 1s. per peck. 
Beef varies from 6d. to 1ld.; Mutton from 7d. to 10d. per lib, 
Butter sells at 19d., and Cheese at 8}d., per lib., all county weight 
and measure.— Nov. 3d. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, since the date of last Report, has been favourable, 
with the exception of a few days, for every purpose of the husband- 
man. The month of August was, during the greater part of it, so 
hot as to be oppressive to labourers of every description ; but espe- 
cially to reapers, who, all over this country, work very hard. On 
- Ist, the thermometer, in the shade, in a northern exposure, at 

4 p. m., stood at 80 degrees, and on a number of other days the tem- 
perature was nearly the same. On the 2d we had several showers 
through the day, and heavy rain in the night. On the 3d, there 
were several peals of thunder, with a passing shower in the afternoon, 
and a more copious rain in the night. These rains came most sea- 
sonably for the crops of every description, as well as the pastures, 
which, by this time, were much scorched by the drought. We had 
showers on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 17th, 29th, and 30th, 
but they were of short duration ; their effect, however, was quite 
visible on the Turnips and Potatoes, In the nights, too, there were 
copious dews. In the succeeding month, between the 7th and 26th, 
both inclusive, there were fifteen days on which we had showers, but 
no fall so great, as in any very sensible degree to augment our rivers 
and streams; and there was a scanty supply of water for mills and 
cattle, and in many instances for family use. The thermometer, in the 
shade, ranged from 63 degrees to 67 in the afternoon, during the 
month. In the month of October there were eighteen days on which 
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we had less or more rain, but no heavy fall of long continuance, and 
there are still complaints of want of water, both for Corn, and 
thrashing-mills. The ground, of course, is still comparatively dry. 
On the 19th, there was a sprinkling of snow on our highest hills. 
‘The first ice we observed was on the morning of the 20th, and in the 
afternoon there were slight hail showers. On the 21st, in the after- 
noon, there was a loud peal of thunder, accompanied, in some places, 
with large hail; and in the following night it became quite fresh. 
Harvest, which in several instances had commenced previous to the 
date of last Report, became general in the lower part of the county 
by the middle of August, and by the 19th, every hand that could 
employ the hook was in requisition. The ripening process was so 
rapid, that the demand for reapers could not nearly be supplied, and 
wages were so high as to induce many, who had given up harvest 
work for several years, to resume the hook. In the place where I 
write, and there have been many similar instances elsewhere, a woman 
of 76 years of age, reaped from morning till night for eight succes- 
sive days, and was not a whit worse of her exertion. At St James’s 
Fair, on the 5th of August, and at other hiring markets, our own 
country shearers were engaged, men 13s. to 15s., and women 12s. 
to 14s. per week, with victuals, for the harvest. At the weekly 
markets, however, wages for two weeks were 18s. to 21s. for men, 
and women 17s. to 20s. per week, and in some instances still more 
was given. On several farms shearing was concluded by the end of 
August; and generally over the whole county from the 6th to the 
10th of September. A considerable proportion of the crops was in 
the Stack without the least injury from the weather. But owing to 
the heat and showers, some of the Grain, which was cut and bound 
in a moist state, was beginning to spring, before it was carried to the 
barn yard. The impatience, too, of some farmers, made them put 
up part of their crop before it was fully dry, aftcr the showers which 
fell; which, had it been allowed to remain a day or two longer in 
the field, would have been stacked in the best order. Upon the 
whole, however, it is believed that there has been very little loss sus- 
tained. The barn-yards are very full, and in many places a number 
of stacks of the former crop still remain, and therefore we have 
plenty both for man and beast. The surmises of some, that the 
Grain had ripened too quickly, which might be the case on a very 
few hot, gravelly, or sandy soils, are now completely silenced. There 
is a fair return, both on the barn-floor, and atthe mill. The best 
Oats have given nine stones and six pounds, besides dues, per boll of 
six Winchester bushels; Barley and Wheat are both above an aver- 
age, and of excellent quality. Peas are also a fair crop. We have 
not yet obtained accurate information as to Beans, but judging from 
their price in the market, they do not appear to be deficient. 

Potatoes, on good soils, gave a pretty fair return ; but on inferior 
and very dry land, they are a good deal short of the usual bulk, but 
of excellent quality. In some instances they are affected with scab. 
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They. were got up and secured from frost in good time. Turnips, 
which are still growing, are, with some exceptions, a fair crop ;’ and, 
in a number of instances, rather above an average. We observe, in 
some fields, some of them running to seed ; but this is by no means 
general. Cattle and Sheep began to be supplied with this species of 
food about the middle of September ; and we observe some begin- 
ning to store them for the winter. A better season for working the 
summer fallows coulda not have been desired ; and the Wheat seed 
was put into the ground in good time in very favourable circum- 
stances. It now presents a very healthy, and, in many places, a 
luxuriant braird. Owing to the early harvest, field labour is far ad- 
vanced. On some farms, all the stubble fields were turned over by 
the plough by the end of October. The plough, in many places, 
was at work, where the fields were cleared, before the last part of 


the crop was got into the barnyard. Others employed their spare 
oe 


time in carting manure. 

Both Black Cattle and Sheep are in excellent condition, and at 
all our markets, have brought high prices. At Dunse, on the 26th 
of August, there was a very limited show of Cattle, and few of the 
breed of the county. Good Fat was in demand at 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. 
per stone Dutch. Graziers were not speedily bought up, and did 
not bring so much money as the sellers expected. At St Ninian’s, 
on the 27th of September, bred Sheep sold from 36s. to 45s., and 
one lot from Ladykirk, in this county, above 50s. a head; Cheviot 
do. from 23s. to 27s.; and a great demand for Black Cattle. On 
the same day, at Jedburgh, Cattle sold readily at 30 per cent. above 
last year’s prices. At Dunse, on the 28th, there was a considerable 
show of draught Ewes—Black-faced 19s. 6d.; Cheviot 19s. to 23s. 
At Kelso, on the 7th of October, there was a pretty full market of 
Sheep ; Cheviot Ewes 21s. to 26s. 6d.; Wedders 25s. to 28s.; bred 
35s. to 42s. a head. Cattle sold readily at high prices. At Earl- 
ston on the 20th, and Greenlaw on the 27th, sales were not so 
quick, but prices nearly the same as in preceding markets. At the 
latter place, Cows near calving were eagerly sought after. At 
Lauder, on the 28th, farm-servants were engaged on nearly the same 
terms as last year; Men from 4/. 10s. to él, and Women from 36s. 
to 40s., and some 42s. for the half year, with victuals. The Grain 
Market has continued high, considering the abundance of the crops, 
and may be quoted; Wheat, new, 42s. to 48s. ; Barley 25s. to 30s. ; 
Potato ‘Oats 18s. to 22s. 6d; Common do. 17s. to 19s.; Peas 30s. 
to $2s.; and Beans 28s. to 30s. per boll: and Oatmeal 38s. to 40s. 
per. load of 16 stones Dutch. Butter 55s. to 60s. per firkin; and 
Ewe Cheese 11s. to 12s. per stone Tron. Hence it appears, that at 
present every just ground of complaint, on the part of the agricultu- 
rist, is cut off.—5th November. 

Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tunas have gone well this year with the farmer, both in respect 

to weather and prices; the former bestowing op him an abundant 
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crop, and the latter, in conjunction, enabling him to meet his Jand- 
lord with more alacrity on rent-day than has been his wont for a 
good many preceding years. 

The summer was beautiful throughout, and was truly ‘ with light 
and heat refylgent.* It is long since we have had one to equal it in 
steadiness of weather, and in unclouded sunshine; not that we had 
any too long continued drought to injure our Pastures, while it 
brought to perfection our Wheat, but, on the contrary, there were 
enough of well-timed showers to keep the Grass fields fresh and 
green, and at least as amply covered with food for stock as ever re- 
membered. 

On some early farms regular shearing was begun so soon as the 
4th or 5th of August; and by the 15th of that month, this work 
was quite general over all the arable district of this county. The 
weather continuing favourable, little standing corn could be seen in 
such situations by the 4th of September ; and, about the 10th of the 
month, not many stooks were then visible. In the later parts of the 
county, the harvest could not be said to be finished until the 25th, 
after which time not a sheaf could any where be discovered ; and 
though this portion of the crop was exposed to rather showery wea- 
ther, it was, like the earlier, got into the stackyards without mate- 
rial injury. 

This crop is of uncommon bulk, and will probably, taking it as a 
whole, be abundant in Corn. 

Wheat is particularly good, yielding many more bushels per acre 
than usual, and those of very superior quality ; indeed, the season 
throughout was particularly calculated for this ‘ golden grain, ? which 
proves best here, as perhaps it does everywhere else, in years when 
warmth and sunshine prevail. 

Oats are not to be spoken of in such decisive terms: and though 
the growth of Straw was great, yet opinions are various as to the 
Grain. Upon the whole, however, it is likely to turn out fully up 
to an average. The crops on high and late grounds are clearly 
above it, which are likely to counterbalance deficiency (if any shall 
prove to exist) in the lower and earlier farms, where they complain 
much of the smallness of the grain, occasioned doubtless by want of 
a sufficiency of rain, more of which is required by this than by an 
other sort of corn. Everywhere, indeed, it is not so plump and full 
as usual, but, in return, it was quite Le put in the ricks, and 
has to shrink or shrivel no farther. The produce of any that has 
been converted into meal is far from being deficient. 

Bayley was rather heavy on the ground; and though much has 
not yet been brought to market, yet it is confidently expected to'be 
particularly good in quality. 

Wheat just now brings from ‘7s. 6d. to 8s., and Barley 5s. per 
Winchester bushel. The price of Oats is as yet nominal. 

Potatoes are generally smaller in quantity than usual, though in 
some places, particularly in late situations, the reverse is the case. 
Everywhere they are particularly dry and nutritious. 
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We have not had so good.a crop of Turnips for many years, and 
they are likely also to be very valuable to let for eating by: Sheep. 
How the feeders may be paid, with the sehigh prices of Lean Stock 
to begin with, is another question. __, 

Meadow Hay, like all sorts of fodder, is plentiful, and it.was put 
up in exceeding good order during the dry weather of July and be- 
ginning of August. The practice of mixing salt with it is yearly 
gaining ground ; and now that the duty on that article is abolished, 
there is little doubt of the propriety of so doing. 

It may here be noticed, that numberless experiments are make 
ing, and will be made, with salt, as a manure for land, the re- 
sult of some of which may at some future time be stated. 

Cattle and Sheep improved gradually in value during the whole 
summer, and it was not until September that there were any ap- 
pearances of prices becoming stationary. A slight check ran, then, 
through all the markets, without, however, reducing perceptibly the 
values, which had before then got to a pitch that makes us tremble 
for their permanency. Live Stock was never much higher during 
the war time, or in the profitable, the peaceable year of 1818. For- 
bid it, Fortune, that such a declension now ensues as followed this 
last named year! Those who struggled through 1820 and the three 
following years, acquired thereby no taste for a recurrence of such 
times. Just now, however, there are symptoms not a little equivocal 
amongst mercantile people. Indeed, their affairs seem to tremble 
on the beam ; and in consequence, the continuance of the present 
prices of agricultural produce, or of Stock, is somewhat doubtful. 

The Pork season begins well, the curers offering at present 7s. 

er stone of 14]Jib. There is an unusual quantity of this commodity 
in the country; and those who know what a proportion of rent is 
paid in Dumfries-shire by the sale of it, will appreciate the benefit 
of such a rate to occupiers of middle-sized and small farms. 

In the Butcher-market, Beef and Mutton bring fully 6d. per lib, 
of 16 0z.—a price quite unknown of late at this time of the year, 
when both are so plentiful. 

From all the statements it is evident, that those engaged in the 
occupation of land will have retrieved, in some degree, the losses of 
the five foregoing seasons. Still, if they are able to square matters, 
it is, generally speaking, as much as can be done ; and it is to be 
hoped that proprietors, who let their lands in the high years, will be 
in no haste to recur to full rents, even if the present state of matters 
holds. They ought, by this, to be aware of the great importance 
to themselves of capital being in the hands of tenants, who never 
fail to expend a full share of it in ameliorating their farms, and con- 
sequently in increasing the value to the owners—a fact which those 
in this country who have attended to rural affairs, and have seen 
during this year the numberless improvements effected on every 
farm, will not fail to acknowledge.—lst Novemter. 
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Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tue dry and favourable weather noticed in last Report, brought 
on the harvest pretty generally by the middle of August ; and on the 
low part of the county it was finished, and the victual stacked, before 
the rains commenced, in the best order. Even on the higher grounds, 
Oats were the only crop that suffered materially from the rains, and 
that chiefly from the difficulty of finding reapers, all sorts of crops 
ripening at the same time. 

. Wheat, both as to quantity and quality, fully answers expectation, 
and is thought to be rather above an average crop. 

Barley is of the finest quality, all fit for malt, and is certainly in 
quantity above an average ; and the same Report may be given as to 
Peas and Beans. 

Oats were generally rather thin on the ground, and, from the ex- 
treme dry weather, short in the straw ; but the quality of the grain is 
good. They are, however, rather deficient. 

Potatoes, from the excessive dry weather, are not more than half 
acrop. On dry lands generally, which are best adapted for this 
crop, they are this season the worst, seldom exceeding 20 or 25 bolls 
per acre, whereas the hill farms having been planted later, the rains 
came in time to improve them, and both in quantity and quality they 
are superior to those upon the low lands; but taking the whole tor 
gether, there is a considerable deficiency. 

Turnips suffered from the same cause, but since the rains, have 
improved considerably ; still the weight per acre will not be so great 
as in good years. 

Flax is generally good, both in quantity and quality. 

Hay was not so light a crop as might have been expected; the 
price commenced at 3/. per 100 stone, and is now risen to 4/. 

Pastures suffered by want of rain, but improved afterwards... The 
price of Cattle, both Fat and Lean, is as high as could be wished, and 
the demand very brisk. 

The demand for grain is also brisk, though for two weeks past the 
prices have declined a little. It is certain that the produce of this 
year is amply sufficient to supply the demand without importation ; 
and it is also evident that the wages of labourers, smiths, wrights, 
masons, &c. have risen in a much higher proportion than farm pro- 
duce. All classes appear satisfied that their condition is much more 
comfortable now than it has been for several years, or than it was 
when prices of both Grain and Cattle were at the lowest.—8ih Nov. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Avucust commenced with refreshing showers, which revived the 
Turnips and Pastures, but came too late for the Potatoes. A sul- 
try suffocating heat succeeded, with hardly a breath of air. 

Patches of Barley and Oats were cut down at the end of July and 
beginning of August. Between the 17th and 20th of the latter 
month, the harvest became general over the whole county. All 
kinds of Grain, both in high and low situations, became ripe at once, 
Many of our stout young women having become weavers, they did 
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not display their usual alacrity in offering their services for cutting 
down the corn. The price of threaving was higher than ever it was 
known, being from 4d. to 6d. the threave of 24 sheaves, each sheaf 
10 inches broad at the band, for Oats and Barley, and from 6d. to 
8d. the threave of Wheat, of 28 sheaves. This would amount to 
about 2s. the boll of every kind of grain. Those who cry out for 
cheapness, never consider the expense to which the farmer is ex- 
posed. The Hainault Scythe was tried under the inspection of our 
Eastern Agricultural Association for Angus-shire, of which the Ho- 
nourable William Maule, M. P. is Preses. As far as we could learn, 
the opinion of the Judges was much in its favour. Others, however, 
think that this instrument can only be wielded by men ; and they de- 
precate taking the reaping process from the women, as many poor 
widows, with young families, make as much by their harvest labour 
as enables them to pay their house rents, and to lay in a small stock 
of coals for the winter. This last season, every other consideration 
ought to give way to rapidity of execution. But as we did not wit- 
ness these operations, we presume you may have received correct 
information from those who were present at the experiments. 

The Cholera Morbus of the warm climates was frequent, and 
some shearers dropped down dead, in consequence of drinking cold 
water when they were in a high state of perspiration. About the 
8th of September, the weather underwent a lamentable change. A 
thick hazy mist, with frequent drizzling showers, set in, accompa- 
nied with a high temperature, and stopped all field operations. At 
this time more than a half of every species of grain was in the stack, 
and somewhat less than a half was in the stook, or remained uncut. 
The grain sprouted both in the stook and on the stalk, in some cases 
to the length of two inches, or more. Some stacks that had been 
hurried in prematurely, heated, and were thrown down under heavy 
rain. Other stacks that had not been thatched when the rain set in, 
were soaked, and sprouted down to the eaves. These adverse cir~ 
cumstances very much increased the expense of the farmer, while 
they diminish the value of his produce, the damaged grain not bring+ 
ing half the price of that which is sound. On the 27th of Septem- 
ber the weather became better, and the fields were soon all cleared. 
Being all dead ripe, much corn was carried from the sickle to the 
stack, 

The Wheat, where not injured as above described, is the best 
crop that ever was known in this country. It is a full third above 
an av rage in quantity, sound, and free of every disease. The Oats 
and Harley are very deficient in straw, and are fully a third less than 
an average in quantity of grain. On dry sandy soils, they whitened 
by the heat, without filling. Peas and Beans, where cultivated in 
this county, are reckoned a full average, and of excellent quality. 
Potatoes and Turnips are a full third less than their usual quantity, 
on the same extent of land. A great proportion of the Potatoes are 
scabbed, yet they abound in farina, the scabbiness only conveying 
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to them a degree of mouldy flavour. Contrary to what happens in 
wet seasons, our best crops, both of Corn and Roots, were upon wet 
retentive subsoils. The Prices are rather on the decline ; but as last 
crop has not yet found its level, and a considerable surplus of the 
former crop is still on hand, we reserve the Statement of Prices until 
next Report. 

Our learned Sheriff, Mr L’Amy, is very zealous in his endeavours 
to carry into effect the late act of Parliament for uniformity of weights 
and measures. He has summoned a Jury to ascertain the relative 
proportions of the various weights and measures used in this county, 
compared with the new standards. This appears to be as absurd as 
to call a jury to ascertain the relative distances of the sun and pla- 
nets, or the relative gravitation of the latter towards the sun. There 
is reason to fear that this act may prove as ineffectual as all the other 
acts that have gone before it. The execution of these acts has al- 
ways been committed to the Sheriffs of counties; and it is well 
known that our worthy Sheriff and his Substitute have already much 
more work than they can well accomplish. We despair of seeing 
this uniformity effected, unless an officer, with a competent know- 
ledge of mathematics, be appointed in every district, and armed 
with ample powers to enforce this uniformity.—1st November. 

Letter from Glasgow, November 7. 

Soon after the date of last Report, the harvest in this neighbour- 
hood was finished under the most favourable circumstances. The 
crop in general has turned out a full average as to quantity, and is 
perhaps inferior to no preceding crop with respect to quality. This 
holds true as to the crop in general, but more especially with regard 
to Wheat and Barley. 

Since harvest, the weather has been, upon the whole, favourable 
to the necessary preparations for the Wheat-seed. An unusual 
breadth of ground is now occupied with this description of crop, al- 
though a considerable quantity of Potato-land remains yet unsown. 

Notwithstanding our liberal supplies of Wheat from Canada, and 
the daily arrivals of Oats from Ireland, both these species of grain 
maintain their price. Barley, however, has considerably declined, 
This is no doubt owing to our large importation of Irish Barley, 
which is also of much finer quality this season than usual. A con- 
tinuance of such extensive importations will go near to supersede the 
usual supplies of this grain from the east and north of Scotland. At 

the present prices, however, the farmers in these districts will not fail 
to find a ready market for this part of their produce, owing to the 
extension of the distillery business throughout the kingdom. 

Present State of Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat - 32s. — 34s. 
New do. do. + 30s. — 35s. ‘ 
OldCanadiando. - 80s. - 31s. ¢ P* boll of 240 lib, 
Dantzic do. - 32s. = 34s. 
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New Scotch Barley,- 34s. — 36s. | per boll, Stirlingshire measure, 
Do. Irish do,  ~ 30s. — 32s. | per boll of $20 lib. 

Old do. Oats - 18s. — 19s, . 

New do. do. - 198. — ant per boll of 264 lib. 

Old Beans and Peas 25s. — 26s. | per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 

There are no New Beans and Peas to market, and few or no New 
British Oats. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather, from the date of last Report till within about these 
three weeks, was generally very mild and favourable to vegetation, 
and, latterly, we have had several fine breezes from the north and 
north-west, that will do much good to the stackyards, which, in many 
instances, are not in the finest condition. Harvest commenced, in 
some few cases, by the middle of August, but was not general be- 
fore the 25th or 26th, when the crop was almost all ripe together. 
From this to the 10th September, the weather was remarkably fa- 
vourable, and the day being long, a great breadth of the crop was 
by the end of that time got cut down, and part of the Wheat and 
Barley secured in fine condition. At that date, however, the weather 
became more unsettled, and, during the remainder of the month, 
there were ten or eleven days on which there was less or more rain, 
the temperature also continuing unusually mild. Much of the crop 
sprouted rapidly in the stook, and what was very remarkable, some 

art also of all the varieties of white corn before they were cut down. 
The oldest farmers declared that they never before saw the crop so 
much injured so early in the season, and it was not until about the 
end of the second week of October that all was got into the stack- 
yard. This year the crop in the higher district was fully earlier, 
and, consequently, better secured than in the How of the Mearns 
and coast side district, which, perhaps, never was the case before. 
Where a large proportion of the crop consists of Wheat, the stack- 
yards seem of ordinary bulk; but where Oats and Barley form the 
principal part of it, which is generally the case in the middle and 
upland districts, they appear somewhat deficient of their ordinary 
size; and this seems universally admitted to be owing to the light- 
ness of the Oats. Little of this part of the crop is yet thrashed out ; 
but, to all appearance, it will yield tolerably well to the bulk 
both in Grain and Meal. Barley, where safe got in, is above an aver- 
age as to quantity, though hardly so plump and heavy as last year. 
From 18 to 19 stone Dutch, per Forfarshire boll, seems to be the 
general weight of it. Wheat, as was formerly stated, is a fine crop ; 
but not a little of it, also, is less or more damaged by rain. The 
pulse crops are tolerable ; but, also, a little damaged. Hay advanced 
considerably in price shortly after the date of last Report. For the 
last two months it has sold at 9d. and 10d. a stone. The weather 
has been favourable for Wheat sowing, and the braird, where up, looks 
healthy. The Pastures improved surprisingly shortly after last Re- 
port, and have continued good almost ever since. Young Grass has 
made great progress since the crop was cut down, and at present its 
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appearance is very promising. The weather of late has been fa- 
vourable to the securing of the Potatoes, which, though not a heavy 
crop, are better, in most instances, than expected. As a proof of 
this, the price has fallen about a third since this day month. Tur- 
nips have improved beyond expectation during the quarter, but are 
still, in many situations, little more than a flush of shaws. In num- 
berless instances, however, on good friable soils, they appear a very 
fair crop. From their appearance, and the high price of Lean 
Stock, it is to be presumed, that the number of Cattle tied up to feed 
is rather below than above that ef some former years. Live Stock, 
particularly Cattle, have been in brisk demand, during the quarter, 
at high prices compared with those of late years. Immediately after 
the Falkirk September Tryst, the demand became very lively, and 
the price of good Beasts advanced from five to perhaps eight or ten 
per cent., and continued till the October Tryst; but, since that, 
markets, with the exception of Milch Cows and Fat, have been, in 
the Cupar phrase, ‘ some stiff,’ and prices, if any odds, looking 
down. Dealers have been making little by their speculations of 
late; but, upon the whole, grazing has paid remarkably well this 
season. About two or three weeks ago, good Mearns bred two 
years old dodded stots brought from 12/. to 15/. a head; and the 
same description of year olds from 7/. to 107. The writer of this ar- 
ticle saw a lot of year olds reared by Mr Jolly at Banff, on the estate 
of Arbuthnot, sold in Michael fair of Drumlithie, on the 13th ult., 
at 11/.a head. What a difference from the prices of late years, 
when an ordinary good three years old would have scarcely fetched 
that money! Fat, at present, is worth from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. a 
stone, and good Young Cows nearly the same price. Good Black- 
faced Wedders, at some of our late sales, brought from 24s. to 26s., 
and Ewes from 9s. to 15s. Little Grain, except Barley, has yet 
appeared at market ; but it has been in fair demand at from 30s. to 
33s. for best qualities. The former of these, however, has been the 
current price for two or three weeks past ; and, as the average seems 
within a fraction of the import price, it is probable the market will 
be dull until it be ascertained whether the ports are to open or re- 
main shut. At Brechin market, on the Ist inst., the price of Barley 
was on the decline, and the crofts being overstocked with winterings, 
they also met a dull sale, at some reduction in price. Good farms, 
out of lease, soon find occupiers ; but the experience of by-past 
years has taught farmers of skill and capital to be more cautious in 
giving in their offers, and proprietors, that moderate rents, in conse- 
quence of more punctual payments, generally amount to a greater 
sum than high ones, in the course of nineteen years. The Fiemish 
reapers passed through this county without exhibiting to our agri- 
culturists the dexterous manner in which they are said to have used 
their outlandish implements. In this district a good deal of our 
crop is now cut down by the scythe; and, as there are different 
kinds of these instruments used for that purpose, perhaps I may at 
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an after period give you some account of them, and the way they 
are used. I am aoxious to get a sight of Mr Finlayson’s patent 
plough and harrow, and am persuaded, by the respectable declara- 
tions respecting them in the Farmer’s Magazine, that would the in- 
ventor but favour us, through the medium of the Magazine, with 
drawings of them, and a particular account of their construction and 
expense, and where they could be had, he would soon meet with the 
encouragement which his ingenuity seems to merit, 

Mechanics and labourers of all kinds are busily employed; and 
there never, perhaps, was a time when all classes of the community 
were more contented and happy in their respective situations. It is un- 
certain, as yet, what way servants’ wages may go at the ensuing 
term markets; but, it is supposed, that, if any odds, they will be 
higher. Field work of all kinds is sufficiently advanced for the sea- 
son. Since the evening of the 2d inst. the weather has been very 
wet and stormy ; and this morning the Grampians have a very win- 
tery aspect, being closely enveloped with snow.—4th November. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

AFTER one of the most pleasant seasons that we have had for ma- 
ny years, the harvest was generally concluded here about the midtlle 
of September, and, but for a little loss by shaking, was never put 
safer into the barn-yard. Every kind of crop good in quality, and 
the quantity something like a fair average, Potatoes excepted, which 
may be considered deficient, about one-third. In consequence of the 
fine weather, all kinds of farm stock have been sent out to market in 
excellent condition, and the prices for Horses, Cattle, and Sheep 
continue high and steady. 

The weather, till lately, has been very favourable for Wheat sow- 
ing, and all kinds of agricultural labour. Early sown Wheat never 
planted better, nor had a more healthy appearance at this season of 
the year. Turnip continues to improve ; and, on account of the mild 
weather, vegetation is still going on, and the fields have not yet got 
that sickly appearance, which autumn generally brings upon them. 
As very little grain is thrashed out, or sent to market, prices are not 
well ascertained. Seed Wheat has been sold as high as 8s. 6d. per 
Winchester bushel; and what little has been sent to market has 
brought about 7s. Barley at the first of the season brought 5s.; but 
above 4s. 6d. cannot now be obtained. There is almost no Oats sent 
to market ; but Oatmeal is from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per stone of 17} lib. 
The prices of Butcher Meat are from 5d. to 6d. per lib. of 16 oz. for 
both Beef and Mutton. In consequence of all farm produee bringing 
fair remunerating prices, all classes of the community (annuitants ex- 
cepted) are benefited. The labourer finds plenty of employment, and 
is paid for it; the tradesman gets his accounts paid; and the land- 
Jord his rent. Every class begins to feel, that the blessings of very 
cheap provisions, such as we had a few years ago, are not to be again 
wished, as, cheap as they were, the means of paying for them was 
wanting. Now, all are comparatively comfortable and happy ; and 
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we hear nothing of combinations among the operatives. As we nei- 
ther are, nor ever should be, a manufacturing county, our produce 
should go to feed these people somewhere else, where they can be 
more profitably employed.-—31 st October. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been remarkably fine through the greatest part 
of the harvest quarter. Reaping commenced early in the month of 
August, and became general about the 18th ; and several farmers had 
all their crops in sheaf by the lst of September. The weather con- 
tinued very warm, clear, and dry, till the 9th October, when the se- 
curing of the crop was retarded by showers almost daily ; but the 
whole was got in by the 20th or 24th October. Since that time, the 
weather has been rather wet, but seldom stormy. Tinto has only had 
one white cap this season; and the Potatoes have been secured, and 
the Wheat sown, in good order. 

The crops are above mediocrity, and of the very best quality. 
Wheat is above an ordinary return, and much of it weighs from 60 
to 65 lib. per bushel. Oats are deficient in straw, but generally 
yield from one to two pecks meal per boll above ordinary returns of 
former years. Barley, Beans, and Peas are excellent crops, and the 
grain remarkably heavy and good. Potatoes, on dry soils, are defi- 
cient in quantity, but they are everywhere of the very best quality ; 
and contain more than an ordinary portion of farinaceous matter. 
Turnips are also a good crop. And though the Orchard Fruit are 
not more than half an average crop as to quantity, yet the fine wea- 
ther has raised them to a great size, and given them a rich flavour. 

Markets have remained steady through the harvest quarter. Wheat 
of this year’s growth sells at from 31s. to 33s. per boll. Flour is sold 
at 54s. per bag. The Quartern Loaf at 9d. in Hamilton, 10d, in 
other country towns, and at 1ld.in Glasgow. Oatmeal is retailed at 
Is. 4d. per peck. Beef at from 10s.6d. to 11s. 6d. per stone of 
16 lib., and 2240z. per pound. Mutton 8d. per lib. Butter is bought 
from the farmers at 1/. 2s., and Cheese at from lls. to Ils. 6d, per 
stone. 

The prices of all sorts of Live-Stock continue high, and the far- 
mers have recovered from their distresses. Labourers are much in 
demand, and wages high. But the combinations have done incalcu- 
lable mischief in this county; and they do not seem to be yet at an 
end. No legislative measure, during the memory of any person now 
alive, has done so much harm, as that of interfering with the combi- 
nation Jaws; and, as usual, those who can earn the highest wages, 
are the most deeply engaged in the combinations to raise them still 
higher.—2d November. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harvest commenced in the end of August, about ten days 
earlier than usual in this county, and at first with very favourable 
weather. A good deal of the Wheat and Barley was cut and se- 
cured in excellent condition; but more than the half was in the 
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stooks or uncut, when the wet weather set:in about the 12th of: 
tember, and continued the greater part ‘of the month.’ The rein 
was never heavy, and nothing like the quantity we-had Jast harvests 
but, from the calmness of the weather, ‘and ithe great heat (the thers 
mometer being constantly from 62° to: 65%, ‘and sometimes’ higher); 
there was much more sprouting in | the stooks,+-more,’ indeed, than 
we have seen for many years. « The stooks, however, were never 
wet in the-heart; and the bulk: of the crop-is uninjured, ‘althou, 
there will be few samples free from a mixture of sprouted’ 
Oats suffered least in this way, but are reckoned the inored end, 
being poor in quality, and unproduetive on\dry land. Wheat is a 
pretty fair crop, and Barley much better than it was imagined) it 
could be during the severe drought. Still it is said to-be somewhat 
inferior in quality, as well as quantity, to last year’s crop. tne 

Potatoes are not generally a great crop, but the quality is excels 
lent. Turnips are not under an average, perhaps théy rather ex- 
ceed it. 

‘Cattle have fetched very high prices, but seem at present to be 
Feather on the decl'ne.—5th November. 


P.S.—The Morayshire Farmer Club met on the 4th inst. The 
principal business before them, was receiving a Report from the 
Judges who inspected the seven farms given in, in competition for 
the Silver Cups offered by the Most Noble the Marquis of Huntly, 
for the farms found in the best order in every department, agreeable 
tothe printed schedule circulated among the Members. These gen- 
tlemen perambulated the country for two days, and very anxiously 
examined and compared the merits of the several candidates, as ex- 
hibited in the state of their Fallows and Green Crops, the state of 
the lands after White Crops, their Pasture Lands, the state of the 
Working Stock and Utensils, their Stock of Cattle and Stackyards, 
The subject was a very interesting one, and the contest for pres 
eminence highly honourable to all parties. The Judges found it 
difficult to decide among them; but after a very minute examina 
tion of the particulars, they awarded one of the Cups to Mr Pattick 
Duff of Elgin, for his farm in the class of 120 acres and upwards, 
and the other to Mr John Forsyth of Forres, for his farm in the 
class of less than 120 acres. Both the Cups are elegantly chased, 
and about the same value, 20 guineas each, They were well washed 
on the occasion; and the meeting made happy, as well as much in« 
structed, by the very sensible and discriminating observations of the 
Judges on the general management, and the quality of the Stock in 
this county, which they admired much. They, in particular, strong 
ly recommended an extension of thé practice of eating off Turnips 
by. Sheep, for which the nature of the soil, and the excellence of ‘the 
climate of Moray, is so well adapted. Four candidates for premiums 
given by the Highland Society for that object have already entered. 
their names (at the August meeting) with the Secretary; and’it is 
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hoped many more of the members will turn their ‘attention to an ob- 
jeet so! écrtainly beneficial to themselves and the county. The Preses 
of the day expressed, in a very neat manner, the sense of obligation 
which he, in common with all the members of the Society, felt for 
the great-pains, discrimination, and unquestionable impartiality with 
which the Judges had conducted the inquiry intrusted to them, and 
for the very excellent Report by which he was enabled to present 
the Cups to the successful candidates. The Judges were, Major 
Mackenzie and Mr Sim from Ross-shire, and Mr Morrison from 
Aberdeenshire. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Genera_ harvest commenced about the 9th of August, which is 
at least ten days earlier than the shearing begins on an average of sea- 
sons ; and, contrary to ordinary experience, the crops in the higher dis- 
trict of the county came fully as soon to maturity as those along the 
seashore. ‘That circumstance may be attributed to the intense heat 
and drought that prevailed through the summer ; and as the same 
kind of weather continued till about the middle of September, the 
whole crops were cut down, and, with the exception of a few fields 
of late Oats and Barley, were secured in the stackyard with a de- 
gree of regularity and despatch rarely experienced in this climate. 
That part of the crop alluded to as not secured at the period men- 
tioned, ran considerable risk by the rains that then fell; but as these 
were ultimately succeeded by fine drying winds, they were also got 
into the stack in very tolerable condition ; so that, on the whole, the 
only loss sustained in harvesting the entire crop fell upon the Beans, 
and that from a cause deserving to be noticed, as perhaps never 
having before happened during the experience of any farmer of the 
present day. That cause was the intense heat and dryness of the 
atmosphere, by which the straw, wherever the Beans were allowed 
to be fully ripe before shearing, became so dry and brittle, that 
many of the pods opened of themselves, when shearing and binding 
them, and great quantities dropt out, perhaps in many cases to the 
extent of half the seed used when the crop was sown. 

Wheat turns out, as anticipated in last Report, fully above an 
average, both in quantity and quality. Barley also is excellent. 
Oats likewise are fine in quality, although the quantity may be hard- 
ly equal to the produce of some seasons. But Beans, both from 
the appearance they made in harvesting, as well as in some trials 
made in thrashing, are deficient in quantity. They are, however, in 
fine condition, as in most cases*they were fit for grinding even from 
the time they were put into the stack. Potatoes, in many cases, are 
rather deficient in quantity, but of fair quality, with the whole se- 
cured without loss or trouble @uring the recent fine dry weather, a 
matter of high importance to the comfort of the labouring classes, 
and their families. Turnips, from the remarkable dry weather both 
in harvest and up to the present day, have not made that improve 
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ment which might have been expected; they cannot therefore now 
be considered as more than three-fourths of an average crop, if they 
come even that length. A deficiency ‘of keep is thetefore likely to 
happen before part of the Feeding Stock is fit for the market, such 
as was felt last year, to the serious loss of those who were so cir- 
cumstanced. 

Wheat sowing for the autumn is now nearly finished, and never 
was a better season known for that important business. That part 
of it after Beans has been put into the ground in a style of excel- 
lence never surpassed ; the early harvest and dry weather having 
allowed ample oppottunity to render the Jand, by ploughing, grub- 
ing and harrowing, as fine and clean almost as if it had undergone 
the process of summer-fallowing. 

Winter Stock, both Sheep and Cattle, have been bought in at 
prices perhaps nearly 25 per cent. above the rates of last year, and 
which will require about 10s. per stone for fat meat, to afford some- 
thing like a fair profit to the feeder. His risk of course is far greater 
in being paid for his expenses than when Lean Stock were laid in at 
lower prices ; still the facts of the case ougit to be consolatory to 
the farmers of this district, rather than otherwise. The present 
prices of butcher-meat may be deemed on a par with Wheat, at 40s. 
pert. boll ; and as these prices appear to have sprung from an obvious 
and satisfactory cause, viz. the general prosperity of the manufac- 
turing and trading classes, enabling the workmea connected with 
these branches of national industry and wealth, to consume more 
beef and mutton than perhaps ever fell to their share at any former 
period. It would appear, that while that prosperity continues, some- 
thing like a security is held out to the farmers of this county, that 
they will receive a proper remuneration for their labour and expenses, 
through the medium of breeding and feeding both Cattle and Sheep, 
even although the price of Corn should be somewhat reduced. by 
any intended alteration of the Corn-law, or from any other cause of 
that nature. 

The crop shows fully the usual bulk in the stackyards, while the 
markets have been liberally supplied since harvest, as the prices of 
all sorts of grain have been sufficiently encouraging for thrashing. 
Wheat, weighing about 665 lib. per firlot, has brought from 35s. to 
41s. per boll for seed, and from 32s. to 36s. for the baker. Barley, 
weighing from 20 to 21 stone per boll, brings 30s. to $2s.; Oats 
from 2s. to 25s. per boll, the latter price being for the Potato'sort, 
weighing nearly 17 stone per boll, some parcels of these being ‘un’ 
commonly fine this year ; and Beans and Peas from 22s. to 24s., 
there being very few old Beans at market: From the crop‘all com+ 
ing to maturity together, a great demand for shearers was the neces- 
Sary consequence, when wages averaged ‘rather above’ 12s. 6d. 'a 
week for month of harvest; and every labourer is stilt in fall 
employment, with every appearance of continuing: so during ‘winter, 
while the weather will permit. wild YI 
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Thére appears to be a difference of opinion heré regarding the 
utility of the Hainault Scythe, and its probable introduction to ge- 
néral use in the county. It will probably, however, receive a fair 
trial next year ; and until that is the case, it would be rash to give 
any decided opinion on the subject. But if the statement in the 
newspapers, from one of the northern districts where it was tried, 
relative to the comparative expense between using it and the scythe- 
hook was at all to be relied on, the chances are rather against its 
ever becoming a favourite implement.—3d Nov. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tre month of August commenced with slight showers, and the 
weather continued soft till the 12th. Shearing, in the lower dis- 
tricts, commenced about the middle of that month, and harvest ope- 
rations met with no interruption from rain till the 6th September. 
About that period the crop, with few exceptions, was got secured 
in early situations ; the only crops remaining in the fields were Oats 
and Beans. In higher situations, a great part of the corn was still 
standing, and much in the stook. From the 6th till the 21st, warm, 
cloudy, and wet weather prevailed, and the upper sheaves of stooks, 
and those lying on the ground, became completely green. Wheat, 
on upland ries, sprouted while standing uncut, and Barley sprout- 
ed in the stook. From the 21st, the weather was fair till the end of 
the month ; and such was the anxiety to secure the crop, that by the 
ist October the fields were everywhere clear, except in the High- 
land glens. ‘The ground by that period was in good condition for 
receiving tli® Wheat-seed, and a considerable breadth was laid under 
that grain, which has since produced a favourable braird. 

Taking up Potatoes commenced about the first week in October, 
and that operation was not over in many places till the 20th, when 
a severe frost reminded those who had them still exposed. By the 
30th, few Potatoes were seen in the fields. 


Number of Number of Depth of Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain, perature. 
August 23 8 1,4 59°,9 
Sept. 13 17 2,5 55°,3 
Oct. 15 16 1,8 49°,1 
5,7 54,°7 mean 


Where the Wheat-seed was got in after Potatoes early in October, 
winter ploughing is in a state of forwardness. The braird of Wheat 
looks fresh. Turnips have not gained that addition to their weight 
which was expected, and will be light. The crop being now secur 
ed, and a considerable quantity subjected to the thrashing-mill; an 
estimate may with some safety be made of its quality. Wheat, as 
was expected, turns out a fair crop, or rather more. Where stand- 
ing during the rain, however, every grain is malted ; but the quan- 
tity thus injured was inconsiderable. 

Barley thrashes out well, and what was secured before the rains 
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is‘excellent in quality. Oats, too, turn out well at the thrashing- 
mill; Beans are moderately well podded ; Peas: are rich; Potatoes 
exceedingly various, scabbed on alk dry early soils, and upon the 
whole light. 

In the corn market, Barley has experienced a brisk sale, at) from 
Sls. to 34s. per boll; Wheat nearly the same price; Oats. look .up 
in price ; and Oatmeal has advanced from Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per peck. 

In the Cattle Market, sales of late have been rather dull, and 
prices something lower. Fat brings about 8s. per stone, and, Lean 
Stock about Is. 6d. less. —3d Nov. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue excessive heat and drought with which we were visited at the 
latter‘end of July, were much felt by the Pastures and Clover  fog- 
gage, and likewise caused Corn on thin light soils to ripen prema- 
turely. August commenced with variable weather, accompanied 
with fine showers, which proved highly beneficial. Shearing »com- 
menced partially by the 8th of August, but it was ten days: theres 
after till it became general ; and as bright hot sunshine prevailed at 
that time, the crop advanced in a rapid manner for the sickle., The 
harvest went on most prosperously up to the 12th of September, at 
which period more than the half of the crop was cut, and about one 
fourth of it stacked in excellent condition. In the earliest parts of 
the western district, the harvest was farther advanced than stated, 
indeed nearly over ; but, generally speaking, three fourths over: the 
eounty was at this period exposed. A most direful change new took 
place ; for on the 13th, fog set in from the east, followed by heavy 
rain on the 14th, succeeded by a dead calm, with a remarkable 
warm temperature, which lasted till the 21st. It seems impossible 
to conceive eight more fatal days than these proved for damaging 
the Corn by sprouting. What was uncut, and quite ripe, suffered 
fully more than what was in the stook, the hearts of the sheaves re- 
maining Jess injured where the wet did not penetrate. The loss on 
the Corn has been very great, and the black discoloured state of the 
straw will render it of little value for provender. A change of teni- 
perature took place on the 22d of September ; and the weather! be- 
coming pretty good, the crop was got in at favourable intervals by 
the 8th of October, in a safe state for keeping in the stacks by those 
who had patience to wait till it got dry, and took the trouble of 
opening and spreading the sheaves where necessary. 

The crop was generally considered a good one, and the quality 
good ; and there is little doubt but this will be found to be the case 
with what was harvested in a sound state; but the major part must 
go to market in a very indifferent condition, and will prove a very 
wiprofitable concern to the owners. 

Potatoes have been got safely secured; the quality is good, but 
the crop regarded as a scanty one. - 

Turnips are in general a full crop; the earliest sown had suffered 
so much by the drought, that they did not recover when they got 
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rain, but became stunted and mildewed. General maturity has now 
taken place over near the whole of the crop; of course, more than 
ordinarily exposed to the risk of rotting, should a severe winter en- 
sue ; and we scarcely remember being so early threatened with the 
rigours of -winter as by the stormy days of the 20th and 21st of last 
month, when the country was covered with snow; and at present '} 
the weather is very tempestuous, and the mountains thickly clad 
with their winter garb. Sowing of Wheat is well advanced, and has \ | 
been executed in good order. 

From the brisk demand and high prices for Cattle, the past season 
has been a good one for Graziers and Cattle-dealers. Prices have 
commonly been from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per Dutch stone, sink, 
paee gp the quarter, and Sheep proportionally high.—3d Nov. 

Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

: Tur apprehension of damage having been done to Barley in par- 
ulen, by the excessive heat in July last, has proved but too cor- 
rect ;,and from the uncommon earliness of the harvest, the scarcity 
of hands, from the whole crop being ripe at the same period, and 
the heavy rains during the month of September, the different kinds 
of Grain have, in many instances, been housed in a very indifferent 
state. 

The Barley crop, in particular, has proved more various in quality, 
than for several years past. Such as was early stacked is excellent 
in quality, but a great proportion of the late was so much damaged 
in the stook, by the heavy rains, as to be totally unfit for malting. 
Oats have likewise suffered, but not it is believed to the same extent. 
Wheat is generally good in quality, although partially infected with 
smut. Potatoes have proved abundant, and suffered much less from 
the dry weather than was expected. The late rains, however detri- 
mental in other respects, have been most beneficial to the Turnips, 
which are particularly fine. Qne result of the warm weather, has 
been, that in the Highland districts of the county, where, in general, 
the crops are very inferior, a finer harvest never was known, and the 
Grain was saved even earlier than in the lower grounds near the sea, 
Cattle still maintain their bigh prices ; and, upon the whole, farmers i} 
have. little: cause to complain. We had snow so early as October 
20th, and there is every appearance of a severe winter. The Rain- 
guage for the last quarter shows the following result. 


In August, depth of rain, 3.09 Inches ' 
September, 2.59 
October, 2.23 
7.91 


The present prices of Grain are—Wheat 32s. to 35s.; Barley 
{housed before the rains) 30s.; Oats 22s. to 24s. per boll,—8ih 
November. 
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bist Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Ix August 4.72 inches of rain fell;:in' ‘September 3.42 ;and‘in 
October 8.79, making a total of 11.93 inches in the last three months: 
The cutting of Corn commenced pretty generally about the 14th of 
August, and was almost finished by the close of the month. | Very 
little rain fell between the 15th of August and the 8th of September; 
consequently, the greatest part of the Grain crops was secured in the 
finest order. And as the rain during the last three months has fallen 
in moderate quantities, accompanied by a mild atmosphere, the parch-) 
ed Pastures of the month of July have been covered with an autumnal: 
verdure much more than what is usual. Throughout the last quarter,' 
the outdoor work of the husbandman has been nearly an onward af- 
fair; and the greatest portion of the ensuing crop of Wheat has been 
deposited in the ground under hopeful circumstances. . At the com- 
mencement of October the ground was certainly rather too dry ;: but: 
the mixture of rain and fair weather we have had since, has been quite: 
suitable to the sowing of Wheat. 119 

Wheat has turned out an abundant crop, more so than that of: last: 
year; but the quality of the grain, though good, is perhaps rather in~) 
ferior. 

Barley is a variable crop; Grain inferior to that of last year ; and 
the quantity can scarcely be considered an average. 

Oats may be reported the same as Barley, except that the quanti-~ 
ty may be considered a full average crop. 

Turnips have turned out well, the rain having fallen in time to be- 
nefit them considerably. Potatoes, however, suffered more from the 
drought of July, and are below an average crop. ‘ 

The markets for Store-cattle have been all along extravagantly 
high. There is evidently a want of Stock, a superabundance of au- 
tumnal keep, and an extra crop of bank-notes. To these we  attri~ 
bute the present high prices of Store-cattle and Sheep. No sooner 
did ‘prices rise than the bankers supplied the drovers with paper 
money as plentifully as if it had been ditch water. For, finding that! 
the credit of the drovers might be relied on, and that the circulation: 
of their notes was protected by the immense treasure which had been 
accumulated in the coffers of the Bank of England, their paper was: 
circulated, in this direction at least, with a fearlessness quite unusual. 
We-apply these remarks more particularly to what has transpired 
during the last nine months. 

By ' the way, must not these matters be reversed? Is not the 
treasure inthe Bank of England greatly reduced? Will not the 
country bankers find themselves under the necessity of conforming to 
these things in the end? Is not the spare Cattle of Ireland and of) 
the northern parts of Great Britain drawing towards the South dis« 
proportionately to the demand? And may not a reaction take place ; 
prices fall; bankers withdraw their credit from the drovers suddenly, 
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and occasion most serious losses to individuals inthe end? This will, 
we fear, be the case. But .as these things scarcely interrupt the 
working of production. and consumption, we feel no alarm about the 
consequences ina national point of view. Only, we think, past ex- 
perience ought long ago to have been the beacon of the future. 

At one time the Bank of England contracts the issues of its notes 
violently, in order to bring foreign bullion into the country, and to 
buy it. up for the replenishment of its hoards,- until bullion becomes 
actuallyscarce, bank-notes scarce, and priceslow. At length the Bank 
directors, suspecting they are doing a foolish thing, begin to issue a su- 
perabundance of bank-notes, the country bankers follow, bullion begins 
to: be sent out of the country, owing to the high prices which the bank- 
nutes have occasioned; and then the Bank of England again adopts 
the opposite extreme, that of causing the reimportation of bullion 
by. starving the circulation. Does not this look very like child’s 
paying? Might not the Bank of England lay aside all this collect- 
ing ‘and distribution of a treasure, which is no‘child’s playing to the 
country, by uniformly keeping a medium quantity of their notes in 
circulation, so as to keep the foreign exchanges always at par? By 
the same rule by which they know how to destroy the par of ex- 
change, surely they know how to preserve it? Namely, by neither 
issuing their notes in excess nor deficiency. This they can do! 
They have an obvious rule before them, the par of exchange. 
Whenever it is otherwise, there is either too many or too few of the 
notes of the Bank of England in circulation. 

Wheat 8s. a bushel; Barley 5s; Oats $s. 2d., and Ryejés. a 
bushel ; Potatoes $d. a stone; Pork 7s. 6d. a stone; Beef and 
Matton 64d per lib.; Butter 53s. a firkin of 56 lib.; and Fresh 
Butter 1s. 2d. per lib. of 16 0z.—1st November. 

Report from Lancashire. 

The crops this season have been a fair average ; in our last Report 
we stated a fear that the Wheat would. not be very good in conse~’ 
quence of the long drought; but, from samples produced at mar- 


ket, we consider it good, although the quantity of straw is: small.: 


Barley has this year been an excellent crop, and sells well for malt- 
ing, little or none being used here for bread. ‘The crop of Oats, in 
most! instances, has been good; but: in light, sandy, and gravelly 
soils, far from an average. Rye we can say nothing about, there 


being none in this neighbourhood. Potatoes, in. several. instances, 
ave rather rotten aad hollow in the middle, supposed. from their. 
quick growth ; the quantity is an average, but the quality, with, the: 


exceptions already mentioned, was never better, especially in Moss- 
land. Turnips began to flourish as soon as the rain came on. to- 
wards the beginning of August, and are now an excellent crop. 
Pastures are very green, from the warm and rainy weather. Stock 
of every description is on the advance, and the price of meat, as will 
be seén by the annexed list, is high. 

Wheat; per Winchéster, 9s. ; Barley, per do: 5s. 8d. ; Oats, per do. 
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$s. 1d.; Peas, per do. 5s. 4d.; Beans, per do. 5s. 4d. ; Oat Meal, 6 

lib. for 1s.; Flour, per stone of 14 lib. 2s.9 d.; Malt, per Winchester 

8s. 10d ; Potatoes, per load of 220 lib. 6s. ; Beef, per lib. 7d.; Mutton 

and Lamb, per do. 7d.; Veal,’ per-do., ‘7d. ;/Pork, per do. 74d. to 8d ; 

Butter, per lib. of 18 0z., 14d.; Eggs, 7 for 6d.—3d November. 
Report from Yorkshire. 

Never was there a more propitious season for harvest and. seed 
time than the last three months. Every species of Grain was secur- 
ed in good condition, at an unusually early period ; and Wheat sow- 
ing, which is now nearly finished, was never performed under more 
favourable circumstances. 

The Wheat crop turns out not so good in quality as was expect- 
ed, and is complained of as not yielding well to the Straw. Barley, 
in many parts of this county, is said to be a fair crop, and, being all 
well got, a great proportion of it will be of malting quality. It ap- 
pears astonishing that the probability (now almost reduced to a cer+ 
tainty) of the ports opening for this grain, has not induced the far- 
mers to pour it into the market, and sell for whatever they might 
obtain ; by which means they might certainly, in spite of the mal- 

ractices of the merchants, have kept the ports shut, for the ensu- 
ing quarter at least. Scarcely any new Oats have yet made their 
appearance at market, so as to enable us to speak decidedly of their 
quality or yield. Peas are a partial crop, and much injured.in qua- 
lity by, worms. Beans, which at the date of last Report were very 
promising, suffered considerably from the long-continued drought, 
but, where sown early, on good strong land, are a good crop, and 
good in quality ; under other circumstances, very deficient. 

The Corn markets, which immediately after harvest experienced 
a little reduction, have for the last three weeks been a little on the 
advance. Wheat is now selling from 64s. to 70s.; Barley from 36s. 
to 44s. ; Oats from 23s. to 30s. ; and Beans, new, from 42s. to 46s. ; 
Old, 45s. to 52s. per quarter. 

Fat Stock have, during the last month, dropped about 6d. per 
stone, and are now selling—Beef from 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone, and 
Mutton from 7d. to 73d. per pound. Lean Stock of all kinds are 
extravagantly dear. The breed of Sheep most common in this) 
county, is a mixture of the old Lincolns and new Leicesters, vary- 
ing in every degree between the two. Breeding Ewes of this de- 
scription, in common holding condition, have been selling from 40s, 
to 50s. per head—such as, four or five years ago, gold for 18s..to 24s, 
per head._— November 2d, 
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APPENDIX. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. Longman & Co. 1825. 


We cannot let slip the present opportunity of introducing 
this work to the notice of our readers, It is a very closely 
printed octavo, of 1200 pages, containing about as much mat- 
ter as 8 or 10 ordinary volumes, and upwards of 800 engrav- 
ings, The labour and research that must have been employed 
upon it, to say nothing of the practical knowledge and sound 
judgment required for such a compilation, seem quite sufficient 
to. employ a great part of the life of a single individual; and yet 
it was only the other day that we had to notice an Encyclopse- 
dia of Gardening, a work of much the same size, from the same 
indefatigable author. But this is not all. If we are rightly in- 
formed, the present work at least, has been compiled under se- 
vere bodily affliction, such as would have prostrated the mental 
energies of most men. And yet, though produced under such 
circumstances, the first impression, we have heard, is nearly all 
sold off, and preparations making for a new and still more 
improved edition,—certainly a very unusual occurrence of late 
in the case of works on agriculture, which, by all accounts, 
have had their full share in the depression of the times happily 
now passing away. 

As we have not yet had time even to cut up all the leaves of 
the copy before us, it is out of the question to say any thin 
about the merits and demerits of the work itself. _But from the 
little we have read, there is no doubt of our opinion being upon 
the whole favourable. We have indeed noticed already a few 
passages that may be amended, and others that should be ex- 

unged, and, particularly under the head of implements of til- 
age, several omissions. But it is, taking it altogether, an ex- 
traordinary work; a whole agricultural library indeed. . One 
thing we are pleased with in an especial manner, namely, the 
engravings (on wood), which present to the eye almest: every 
thing that a farmer can wish to be informed of,—there are houses 
and implements of all sorts—cattle and sheep of every breed— 
and we should think, almost all the plants to be found in Sin- 
clair’s late work on the Grasses, and many more. But we have 
not yet seen the half of them—and then the figure and the de- 
scription are seen at once, without the trouble of turning to a 


al 
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great,many figures crowded upon ore!plate, and iy ay diferent 
part of the book. 

We quote the following passages from the Preface, to:tet the 
reader see what he may .expeet; and this is all we can do at 
present. 

* "This work, which.we have termed an Encyclopedia of dgrie 
culture, on account of its comprehensiveness, professes. to em- 
brace every part of the subject; and what has never hitherto 
been attempted, a general bistory of Agriculture in all coun- 
tries, and a condensed survey of its present state in every coun+ 
ty of the British Isles. We have adopted a systematic arrange- 
ment, as by far the best for instruction, and also as best admit- 
ting of compression ; and we have at the same time supplied a 
copious general index te render the whole of the easiest acecss 
as a book of reference. All this could only be accomplished by 
a very copious page, and the liberal use of engravings. » By: 
these means much verbal description is avoided, ‘ideas more 
forcibly expressed, and such a body of useful matter included 
inone volume, as, by the system of detached copperplate engrav- 
ings, and ordinary letter-press, would have occupied half a 
dozen, and been high priced in proportion. 

** Throughout this work we have kept in view the followiug 
objects... In Part L., to depict agriculture in the most universat 
sense, by giving a view of that of all countries; in Part HL, 
te depict the principles on which the operations and results of: 
the agriculture of all countries are founded; and in Parts HI. 
and 1V., to apply these principles to that particular agriculture 
whieh is practised in Britain and similar climates. In pursuing 
these objects, we have aimed at language sufficiently free from 
provincial or obscure technology, to be understood by all classes 
of readers. In depicting the agriculture of Britain, we have’ 
held up to view that of the northern counties of Northumber- 
land,., Berwickshire; and East Lothian, as examples in most 
things tothe other. parts of the empire. In addressing land+) 
lords, superiors, agents, valuators, and -patrons,; to point’ out | 
the advantages of equitable and liberal conduct to their tenants 
and dependants; in discussing the duties of land-stewards, bai- 
liffs, and other serving agriculturists, to recommend habits of 
order, vigilance, and economy ; and, finally, submitting to all 
classes of readers the advantages of enlightening the minds, and 
ameliorating the condition of the operative classes, by facilitat- 
ing the attainment of instruction; pointing out the evils of 
early marriages; increasing the comfort, and improving the ap- 
pearance of their cottages and gardens; and especially, by re- 
paying their labour to a certain extent in productions calculated 
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for their chief support. For in our opinion, the peculiar com- 
fort of all those engaged in agriculture as a profession, from the 
labourer to the gentleman farmer, wiil ever consist more in the 
possession within themselves of the essential means of comfortable 
existence, than of the power of accumulating fortunes, such as 
manufacturers and commercial men frequently acquire. 

« As much of the value of a work of this kind will depend 
on the knowledge it conveys of the modern improvements in 
implements and buildings, particular attention has been paid to 
these subjects. ‘Three-fourths of the implements and edifices, 
of which engravings are given in Dr Dickson’s Practical Agri- 
culture, and the Complete Farmer, may be considered as obso- 
lete, or greatly altered by subsequent improvements. Many of 
these improvements have not found their way into any books, 
and for them we have had recourse to the originals, and to the 
most eminent agricultural mechanics and manufacturers of im- 
plements. Our thanks, in this respect, are particularly due to 
the’ proprietors of Weir’s Agricultural Repository, Oxford 
Street, London, for permitting us to take sketches from their 
extensive collection, and more particularly of those implements 
and machines which the late Mr Weir invented, or greatly im- 
proved. Our best thanks are also due to Mr Morton, Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh, who is equally eminent as an agricultural 
mechanist in Scotland. There is no implement or machine 
mentioned in this work which will not be found on sale, or 
may not be made to order, in the establishments alluded to, in 
the best manner, and at an equitable charge. 

* For important assistance in the Veterinary part of this 
work, our best thanks are due to an eminent professor. Through 
the kind assistance of this gentleman, we have been enabled to 
bringtogether such a body of popularinformationonthe anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, breeding, rearing, and general treatment 
of the horse, the ox, the sheep, and other domestic animals, 
even to dogs and poultry, as we can safely assert, is not to’ be 
found in any other agricultural publication. ” 
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Plantations, on the value of, between landlerd. and tenant, 220. 


Plough, the advantages of one constructed by Mr Finlayson, 274, 
289. 
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Poor Rates, English, report of a select Committee of the House of 
Commons on, $300—amount of assessments at different periods for 
the, 303—rate of assessment per head throughout the English 
counties, 304. 
Premiums offered by the Highland Society of Scotland in 1825, 95. 
R 


Rape-cake, used as manure in Kincardineshire, $4—and as a top- 
dressing to grass-lands, 38. 

Rent, remarks on tie new theory of, 8—on a reduction of, 38—on 
the adjustment of, 51—recommended to be regulated by the prices 
of produce, 315, 332. 

Roads, on the improvement of, 47. 

Ross-shire, Reports from, 89, 376, 500. 

S 


Salmon, on the different species of, 223. 

Salt, experiments with, as a manure, 158. 

Salving of Sheep, remarks on the new methods of, 457. 

Shand, John, Esq. account of his mode of using rape-cake and blub- 
ber as manure, 34. 

Sheep, on the breeding and management of, 386—on the salving of, 
457. 

Sinclair, Sir John, on the Corn-laws, 43. 

Sinclair, George, on the grasses best adapted to permanent pasture, 
57—and to alternate husbandry, 64. 

Scott, James, on the Corn-trade of Liverpool, 447. 

Stock, the Highland Society of Scotland’s general show of, in 1824, 41. 

T 


‘ 


Trade, the abolition of restrictions on, will raise the price of com- 
modities, 281. 

Trotter, Alexander, Esq. of Dreghorn, notices of his method of 
Farm Book-keeping, 472—his own explanation of his books, in a 
Letter to Dr Coventry, 475. 

Tweeddale, Reports from, 90, 251, 378, . 

Tyrwhitt, Sir Thomas, on permanent pasture, 192. 

U 


Urine, its great value as a manure, 31. 


Van Diemen’s Land, Curr’s account of, 193—steps to be taken by 
those intending to emigrate thither, ib.—articles to be taken out 
by the settler, 194—time occupied in the voyage, 196—quantity 
of land granted to emigrants, 197—progress of the settlers, 198. 

Veterinary Surgery, Circular of the Highland Society on the import- 
ance of, 309—Dick’s Lectures on, ib. 

W 

Wages of agricultural labour, proposal to regulate incomes by the, 
275—various rates of, in England, 299. 

Weather, Register of the, 88, 251, 376, 499—on the means of prog- 
nosticating, 204. 
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Western, C. C., Esq. on the im 
flooding, 215. 

Wilson, Robert, on Agriculture and the Corn Laws, 282. 


Winter flooding, Mr Western's method of improving grass lands by, 
213. 


Wool, statements respecting the trade in, and the growth and manu- 
facture of, 304. 


provement of grass land by winter 


y 
Yorkshire, Reports from, 93, 254, 383, 503. 
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